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THE MEASUREMENT OF CULTURE LEVELS 


L. L. BERNARD 
Washington University 


THE NEWER SOCIOLOGY, ethnology, and ethics, reacting 
favorably to the marked trend toward relativity, have 
abstemiously disavowed any claims to superiority for our 
present civilization. This decline of ethnocentrism’ among 
the “thinking” portions of our modern populations is in- 
deed gratifying after so many exhibitions of cultural and 
racial intolerance in the past. It will please many to know 
that there are to be no more Greeks and Barbarians, 
Jews and Gentiles, Citizens and Pagans, Christians and 
Heathen, Fatherlanders and Auslanders, Englishmen and 
Natives, Anglo-Saxons and Latins, Occidentals and Ori- 
entals, Whites and Blacks, Literates and Illiterates, and 
scores of other invidious distinctions on the same order. 
It is a splendid gesture of tolerance of our “intellectual 
elite” to discover that all peoples and all cultures are 
equally worth while and valuable, and to leave to the 
military-minded, the ardent nationalists, the patrioteers, 
the religiously fanatical, the kulturphiles and the kultur- 
phobists, the “little peoples,” the “oppressed,” the parasitic 
Ishmaelites wandering through all lands without homes 
of their own and robbing everyone, and to others of their 
kind, the settled conviction that the particular culture of 


mn Davis, Barnes and Others, Introduction to Sociology (1927), pp. 506-8, 
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each group is the only culture worth while, and that all 
other cultures are abominations in the sight of the gods 
and of all decent men. No doubt we need more tolerance 
of this kind. 

But is this tolerance sincere and real, or is it only a 
gesture? Does it grow out of a settled conviction, or is it 
merely a shield for a more subtle and self-satisfied snob- 
bishness of the elite, based on the feeling that their pre- 
eminent position enables them to be tolerant of less 
advanced peoples? Is it the product of humility born of 
a realization of the scarlet sins of our culture, perpetrated 
by our economic exploitation of submerged classes at 
home and by imperialistic oppression abroad, or is it an 
underhand compliment we pay to our vanity due to our 
bigness? Is it the fruit of a realization of the essential 
natural equality of all men and a desire to raise all peoples 
to the same cultural level, or is it a sop thrown by way of 
compensation to our troubled consciences for our ruthless- 
ness? It is difficult to say. It may be the result of any 
one or all of these attitudes in particular cases; or it may 
proceed from still other causes not mentioned. 

But in any case this extreme attitude of tolerance, 
whether genuine or spurious, is probably but little nearer 
the truth than the intolerant attitudes which it seems to 
replace. Of course, it has not replaced intolerance in the 
minds of the vast majority of people. The old tribal 
hatreds may be on the wane, but new intolerances—created 
by fashion, trade, property, political faction, denomina- 
tionalism, class and cultural distinction—have arisen. 
We are not so ready to express our intolerances with club 
and dagger and spear, in hand-to-hand encounter, as once 
we were, but we have splendidly organized secret orders, 
religious hierarchies, industrial guards, militias, armies, 
and diplomatic corps with which to enforce our wishes on 
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a wider scale. Only the doctrinaires—and not all of 
them—seem to be really tolerant in our time, and perhaps 
these more in theory than in practice. There has ever 
been a sort of phantasying idealism among those set aside 
for intellectual and ethical contemplation, which some- 
times has become fantastic idealism. It seems to be one of 
those compensatory or rationalizing devices adopted by 
the aloof elements of practical civilizations by way of 
apology for the hardness of their brothers in the social and 
economic battle line. It has been valuable, too, as a re- 
buke to the practical men and as a stimulus to the attain- 
ment of a greater tolerance by the masses of men. 

But is such complete tolerance of cultural differences as 
that expressed, however insincerely or unthinkingly, by 
some of our more recent doctrinaire students of society 
really desirable? Are there, after all, such functionally 
important cultural distinctions that they constitute real 
cultural levels and that society cannot afford to ignore 
them? Of course every sociologist now realizes that the 
value of a culture must always be measured in terms of 
its functioning in the adjustment process. A good culture 
is one that enables a people to make an effective adjust- 
ment to the demands or limitations of its own particular 
environment, and a poor culture is one that interferes with 
such an effective adjustment.? Thus it happens that 
peoples with very different cultures and environments may 
be equally well adjusted and therefore possess equally good 
or poor cultures. But such a conclusion is far from the 
equivalent of saying that all peoples are equally well ad- 
justed to their environments and therefore possess equally 
valuable cultures. That is a conclusion scarcely justified 
by the data that we have at our disposal. 


2 Ibid., pp. 498, 508-11; also L. L. Bernard, “Culture and Environment,” Social 
Forces, VIII (1930), 327-34. 
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But the doctrinaires obviously have been moving in the 
right direction. If they had said that cultures must be 
judged objectively and individually in terms of the adequacy 
of the adjustments they permit their cultivators to make to 
their environments and not subjectively in terms of our 
emotional responses to them, they would have been entirely 
justified by the facts. Most evaluations of cultures have 
been made almost wholly on the basis of the personal likes 
and dislikes, habituations and conflicts, of the evaluators. 
Antagonism to or intolerance of cultures has been on ex- 
actly the same basis as race prejudice: the familiar attracts 
and the dissimilar repels. But we are learning now, in the 
matter of race and culture as in morals and religion and 
aesthetics, that the subjective criterion is very unsafe and 
that all such matters must be judged in the light of ob- 
jective tests and criteria. No one religion, ethics, art, or 
culture could possibly be best suited for all peoples and 
all environments. Yet it is equally true that the de facto 
existence of a religion, ethics, art, or culture is in itself 
no proof that the people who subscribe to it have found the 
cultural type best adapted to their adjustment needs. 
There is as much room for collective error in such matters 
as there is for individual mistakes in personal conduct. 
The criterion that whatever is, is right—that is, functional- 
ly useful—is no more correct or justifiable than the op- 
posite dogma that whatever is different or unusual is 
wrong—that is, functionally maladjustive. The doctrine 
that whatever is, is right, is no truer in the thinking of 
Walter Lippmann or of H. L. Menken than it was in that 
of Hannah More; in modern libertarianism than in the 
old theology.* 


3 Of course none of these persons ever was really tolerant of his fellow creatures. 
All of them agreed merely in not blaming his god or nature or culture for any dif- 
ferences in behavior they observed and repudiated. But they held individuals to 
account just the same. 
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The true criterion, therefore, is not absolute, but rela- 
tive, tolerance. We must learn to value social behavior, 
cultures, objectively rather than subjectively. The prob- 
lem, then, is how to measure culture forms and culture 
levels. This problem may be approached in two ways. In 
the first place, the adjustment of a people or a group may 
be studied in detail and an index of this adjustment may 
be worked out. When a number of indexes of adjustment 
efficiency have been arrived at for an equal number of 
peoples or groups the index numbers of these peoples or 
groups may be compared. The ratios of their index num- 
bers will give an index to the relative values of the cul- 
tures of the peoples. 

There are, of course, some difficulties and qualifications 
to be encountered here as in every other problem of social 
measurement. The difficulty of adjustment will be dif- 
ferent for different peoples, with the result that the index 
of adjustment will sometimes constitute more of a nega- 
tive than of a positive measure of the value of the culture. 
Also, the perfection of the adjustment itself is not a final 
criterion of the value of the culture through which the ad- 
justment is made. The very unprogressiveness of a society 
may render its adjustment to the immediate environ- 
mental situation apparently more perfect than the more 
functional changing adjustment of a dynamic society. 
Thus, those who would measure the value of a culture by 
the effectiveness of its adjustment must learn to take into 
consideration long-time as well as short-time adjustments 
and to distinguish between relatively dynamic and static 
societies and cultures. Obviously this is no easy task. 
Furthermore, this first method of evaluating cultures can 
be worked out only gradually and perfected with the ac- 
cumulation of many data drawn from the study of numer- 
ous individual peoples or groups and their cultures. Also, 
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it is quite clear that the technique could never become a 
fixed one. Indexes of adjustment efficiency would need to 
be reworked constantly at more or less fixed intervals for 
each people or group in order to keep the bases of com- 
parison valid.* 

An easier, but less accurate, method of measuring the 
cultural level of a people or a group can, however, be 
formulated and used to supplement the method above sug- 
gested and more or less as a substitute for it until sufficient 
data have accumulated to make the former method of 
evaluation effective. This method may be stated in the 
| form of several pairs of laws or principles of cultural 
| levels. These laws of culture levels will be stated in the 
following paragraphs and examples will be given and ex- 
ceptions noted. For it must be admitted that there are 
exceptions to these criteria of valuation as well as to all 
others, whether they be applied to the measurement of 
culture levels or to other social phenomena. The proposed 
laws of culture levels follow. 

1. Cultures that habitually radiate more traits, com- 
plexes, and patterns to other cultures than they receive 
from them occupy higher culture levels than those cul- 
tures to which they radiate. The converse of this princi- 
ple is the following law: 2. Cultures that habitually bor- 
row more traits, complexes, and patterns from other cul- 
tures than they transmit to these cultures occupy lower 
culture levels than those from which they borrow. Thus 
the direction of the flow of culture traits, complexes, and 
patterns may be used as a rough index of the relative levels 
of the cultures concerned. Examples of the operation of 
these principles are to be found in a vast number of cases, 
such as the relations of the European colonists and the 








4J. K. Folsom, Culture and Social Progress (1928), Chap. IX, gives a some- 
what similar attempt at measurement of culture. 
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native peoples of various colonized regions, of the relations 
of Negroes and Whites in this country, and of the rela- 
tions of upper social classes and peasants in Europe. The 
examples are almost as numerous as the contacts of cul- 
tures themselves. 

There are, however, several exceptions and partial ex- 
ceptions to these principles or laws. In the first place, the 
movement of cultural traits, complexes, and patterns is not 
wholly in one direction. The white colonists took over 
many of the native cultural traits on the frontiers, and 
sometimes they borrowed more traits than they radiated. 
Did this major flow of cultural traits from the native 
peoples to the whites therefore indicate the superiority of 
the native cultures? I think so, under the circumstances. 
We have already set forth the principle that the value of 
a culture must always be determined in terms of the effi- 
ciency of the adjustment it mediates to the existing envi- 
ronment. In most of the cases in which the whites borrowed 
more from the natives than vice versa, the whites had 
taken over the native environment in major degree or al- 
most entirely. Granting that the native adjustment to en- 
vironment was fairly effective, it would be almost inevi- 
table that the whites should take over those elements of the 
native culture which were most useful in bringing about 
their own effective adjustment. Thus the European col- 
onists in America adopted the Indian foods, clothing, and 
modes of transportation, and even housing, to a very large 
extent while their physical and cultural environment was 
still on the primitive level of the Indians. But when there 
had been time for the colonists to transform that environ- 
ment by introducing from Europe the foods, animals, and 
machines of that cultural environment the flow of culture 
traits, complexes, and patterns was reversed with reference 
to those Indians who remained in contact with the whites. 
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With the change of the cultural environment, the Indians 
now began to borrow increasingly from the colonists, to 
the extent even of being absorbed in the main into the 
white culture. Those Indians who removed to the west- 
ward in response to the white invasion retained a larger 
portion of their own culture, although they carried with 
them certain useful traits, such as the gun, and certain 
harmful traits, such as alcohol. Those whites who had 
been largely assimilated with the Indian culture by their 
frontier contacts, trailed along after the Indians in their 
retreat, preferring the simple Indian environment to the 
more complex one of their white brothers. 

In certain other cases, two peoples with very distinct 
cultures may come in close contact with each other without 
much flow of culture traits, complexes, and patterns; or 
the greater flow may be permanently from the culture we 
would ordinarily regard as the lower to the higher. In 
fact, the native peoples may die out and disappear without 
taking over enough of the colonizers’ culture to enable 
them to compete and survive. There may be a number 
of reasons for such a phenomenon. Among these is the 
fact that their cultural inflexibility or stubbornness, or per- 
haps the lowness and imperviousness of their culture, pre- 
vents them from adjusting themselves to the new environ- 
ment instituted by the superior colonizers. This situation 
prepares us for the statement of two more principles or 
laws of culture levels. 

3. Those cultures that are sufficiently flexible and adapt- 
able to enable them to borrow useful culture traits, 
complexes, and patterns from other cultures are, other 
factors being equal, on a higher culture level than those 
who are less able so to borrow. The converse law is as 
follows: 4. Those cultures that are so inflexible and un- 
adaptable that they are less able to borrow useful culture 
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elements from other cultures are, other factors being equal, 
on a lower culture level. These two laws are obviously 
quite closely qualified, and may seem to be in contradic- 
tion to the two preceding laws. They are, in fact, subsidi- 
ary to the two preceding. They are applicable especially 
in two types of cases. In the first place, if two cultures are 
so diverse that their patterns have little or no assimilative 
power, the one that is better able to assimilate new charac- 
teristics is the more likely to be on a higher culture level, 
because it has more power to adapt to its environment. It 
is also probably the more complex culture. The culture 
which cannot fit new elements into its pattern is likely to 
have the less complex pattern and at the same time to be 
more inflexible. It will, therefore, have less power of sur- 
vival under a changing environment and may be said to 
be on a lower level. Again the colonists and the Indians 
will serve to illustrate these conditions. The former pos- 
sessed much more complex and flexible general culture 
patterns and could therefore easily take over those culture 
traits of the Indians that were of use to them in the strug- 
gle for survival. The Indians, however, found it very diffi- 
cult to understand and assimilate a great many white 
culture traits and patterns that might have been of the 
greatest value to them and would have enabled them to 
compete successfully with the whites. Their culture was 
on too low a level and its base was too narrow to enable it 
to assume and bear the heavy load of useful white culture. 

A closely related case is that where one people in con- 
tact with another, artificially and intentionally stereotypes 
its culture patterns in such a way that they will not allow 
of the absorption of new traits. The basis of such a policy 
is prejudice or some other form of misprisal, such as hate, 
contempt, or disgust for the other people, whom they may 
regard as inferior, sacrilegious, unjust, or in some other 
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similar light. The people against whose culture they pur- 
posely shut their doors may indeed be culturally inferior, 
as in the case of the blacks in South Africa with whom the 
Boers attempted to limit contacts, or the Negro slaves and 
their descendants whom the whites in the South have ever 
attempted to hold at a cultural distance. In such cases 
the peoples of inferior culture absorb more culture elements 
than do those of the superior culture level, and we have a 
clear case of the operation of laws 2 and 3, stated above. 
In the course of time the peoples of inferior culture may 
secure a better adaptation to environment than their scorn- 
ful neighbors, who have steadily lost in effectiveness of ad- 
justment, and thus the inferior culture level becomes the 
superior for that particular environment; or this transfer 
of culture levels may take place by changing the cultural 
environment itself as well as by changing the relative ad- 
aptations of the two groups or peoples to the environment. 
Something like this appears to have been happening in 
Europe for the past two or three centuries, where the third 
estate has risen to a higher culture level than the nobility 
and the clergy, partly by revising their own adjustment to 
environment and partly by transforming the environment 
itself. 

In other cases, it is the inferior culture that closes its 
doors to the superior culture. This was often the case 
with the Indians in both North and South America. Be- 
cause of their hatred of the whites they did not wish to ac- 
quire the white culture, especially on its nonmaterial side. 
Almost always the opposition to the spiritual traits and 
patterns is greater than to the material elements of a cul- 
ture. The patterns of the former are more abstract and 
intricate and assimilability is correspondingly more diffi- 
cult. Even to this day the Indians of Peru and Paraguay 
hold themselves largely aloof from the Spanish culture. 
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In such cases, again, we have an apparent contradiction 
to laws 2 and 3, due to an artificially interrupted flow of 
culture traits. Hence the statement of the subsidiary and 
partly exceptional principles 3 and 4. 

In conclusion, then, it may be said that where two 
peoples or groups with culture patterns sufficiently similar 
that traits may pass easily from one pattern to the other 
are subjected to essentially the same environment, and 
where the level of the one culture is not sufficiently higher 
or lower than the other to serve as a bar to ready com- 
munication, and there are no artificial barriers to culture 
diffusion, such as were described above, the flow of traits 
will be primarily from the culture that is better adjusted 
to the environment to the one that is less well adjusted. 
The lending culture in this case will be also the culture 
occupying the higher level with reference to that environ- 
ment. However, if one of the peoples also has a cultural 
adaptation to another and more complex environment at 
a distance with a wider culture base (as may be the case 
with colonists), it may itself occupy the higher culture 
level with reference to the distant cultural environment 
and, if it can introduce the culture of the old and absent 
environment into and thus transform the common envi- 
ronment of the two peoples in cultural contact, it may 
thereby come to occupy the higher culture level with re- 
gard to the common environment. Furthermore, from a 
synthetic cultural viewpoint embracing the relations of the 
cultural contacts common to both environments, the mi- 
grating people who at first borrowed more culture elements 
than they radiated, but were able later to transform the 
environment into which they had migrated, may be proper- 
ly spoken of as possessing the culture of the higher level. 
These generalizations cover laws 1 and 2 of culture levels, 
and they also prepare the way for two further subsidiary 
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correlated laws of culture levels, which may be stated as 
follows. 

5. Any migrating people who at first, when entering a 
new and strange environment, must borrow more culture 
traits than they radiate, but who are able to introduce the 
culture of their original homeland (or any similar culture) 
into and thereby transform the new environment and thus 
reverse the current of culture diffusion by assuming the 
role of culture radiators in the place of that of borrowers, 
may be said to occupy the higher culture level. The con- 
verse of this law is: 6. Any migrant people coming into a 
new environment occupied by a people with an indig- 
enous culture and who are compelled to borrow culture ele- 
ments from the indigenous people in order to compete in 
adjustment with them and are not able later to introduce 
their own former culture (or a similar culture), and thus 
transform the new environment in such a manner as to 
render the indigenous peoples culture borrowers and them- 
selves culture radiators in a major degree must be said to 
occupy permanently a lower culture level. Other corre- 
lated and subsidiary principles might be formulated at this 
point, but we may now pass on to another pair of laws re- 
garding culture levels having a somewhat different bearing 
from the six principles already stated. These laws have 
reference to the relative use made of invention and bor- 
rowing. 

7. Those cultures that modify their adjustments to en- 
vironment preferentially by inventing rather than by bor- 
rowing occupy the higher level, other things being equal. 
The converse of this law is: 8. Those cultures that are 
habitually modified in the adjustment process by borrow- 
ing traits, complexes, and patterns from other cultures, in- 
stead of being modified primarily by inventing their own 
traits, complexes, and patterns are at a lower level than 
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those cultures that reverse this process of cultural change. 
Numerous examples may be cited in support of these two 
laws. The Western peoples, including those of Western 
Europe and North America, are preéminently inventing 
peoples, while the peoples of South America, Asia, and 
Africa invent but little and borrow much. At the sametime 
it is generally conceded that these inventor peoples have 
a much more effective adjustment to environment, at least 
on the material side, and probably on the spiritual side 
also. The Western peoples have a better standard of living 
and much better equipment for vocational and occupation- 
al adjustment. If we are justified—as I think we are—in 
regarding the mystical philosophies of the Orient and of 
the Latin peoples as primarily of a compensatory and other 
world character the Western peoples may also be con- 
sidered to have a better spiritual or mental adjustment. 
Yet there are some important apparent exceptions to 
these two laws of culture levels. In the first place, no 
people in the modern world invents more than it borrows. 
Perhaps the people who come nearest to doing so are the 
very backward and isolated peoples and groups who lack 
sufficient cultural contacts to borrow extensively and 
whose culture patterns are so dissimilar from those of 
other peoples and groups that it is difficult for diffusion 
to take place between them. Yet this is not certain, for 
useful traits have always been transmitted with surprising 
fluidity, even between peoples with very diverse cultures. 
But it is true that with modern facilities for communica- 
tion all advanced peoples borrow much more than they 
invent. Also, it should be noted that while the Western 
peoples invent more than the other peoples, they also bor- 
row more, at least of certain types of traits. They search 
throughout the earth for new plants, new animal types, and 
for new methods of doing things to incorporate into their 
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own cultures. They borrow from each other incessantly, 
both material items, such as machines, and nonmaterial 
items, like ideas and the sciences. The two laws (7 and 8) 
stated above must therefore be taken relatively. The 
peoples and groups who have a larger proportion of in- 
ventions to borrowings in comparison with other peoples 
may be regarded as occupying the higher culture levels, 
and vice versa. Another apparent exception to laws 7 and 
8 is to be found where adjustments call for neither borrow- 
ing nor invention, but are made more effective by a proc- 
ess of standardizing the relations of the population to the 
environment and by keeping these adjustment relations 
standardized or relatively permanent. This type of case 
is similar to that of the primitive isolated peoples already 
referred to. But such a case of cultural adjustment is al- 
ways precarious and cannot long remain permanent in a 
society like our own, as will be shown farther on. Hence 
this exception is more apparent than real. 

The genuine exceptions to this law are probably rela- 
tively few and unimportant, and I suspect that practically 
all of them will fall within those cases where invention has 
been specialized in the direction of destructive agencies, 
such as war instrumentalities, dangerous drugs, and in- 
vidious competitive devices, instead of in the direction of 
instruments for the promotion of individual and public 
welfare. In other words, the two laws probably hold strict- 
ly true for peoples who have made their inventions in the 
realm of beneficent social controls on a par with their in- 
ventions in the field of mechanical and chemical devices. 

A fifth pair of laws of culture levels may now be stated. 
These refer to the width of the culture base: 9. Cultures 
with the wider bases ordinarly reach to the higher level; 
and, 10. Cultures with narrower bases ordinarily are at a 
lower level. The illustrations in support of these two 
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generalizations are also very numerous. All primitive 
peoples have narrow culture bases, while all modern 
peoples have wide culture bases. While these facts do not 
constitute a conclusive proof of our two laws of culture 
levels, since the effectiveness of adjustments to environ- 
ment must also be taken into consideration, nevertheless 
they make a positive contribution to the argument. These 
principles are also supported by the complexity, flexibility, 
and adaptability arguments referred to above. The wider 
the culture base, other things being equal, the greater will 
be the complexity of the culture, the greater its flexibility, 
and also the greater the chance for an effective adaptation 
to environment of the people or group adhering to the 
culture. These characteristics are generally found associ- 
ated with the higher culture levels. 

An apparent exception to culture levels laws 9 and 10 
is to be found in those cases in which a culture with a 
narrow base is nevertheless especially well adapted to en- 
vironmental conditions. It not infrequently happens that 
primitive groups with very narrow culture bases have 
worked out an almost automatic adjustment to their en- 
vironment and that they continue well adjusted generation 
after generation almost without social change. They keep 
their population practically the same through artificial 
controls, they have worked out a fixed relation to the food 
supply, and they have developed social controls which 
stabilize their daily and yearly life to a remarkable degree. 
Something like this sometimes happens more consciously 
and purposively to social institutions. A_ hierarchical 
church may become standardized and so insulate itself as 
to remain practically the same throughout centuries. Edu- 
cational systems, family systems, class and property 
systems, and governmental systems have been subjected to 
similar standardized social controls after finding an effect- 
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ive adjustment equation and have varied little over long 
periods of time. 

The efficiency of the adjustment in such cases is not due 
to the breadth of the culture base but to the fine balance 
between environment and behavior. Shall we say that 
such adjustments, however perfect, argue for a higher cul- 
tural level? Not necessarily. The time element must also 
be considered in such cases. Any unusual or untoward 
factor entering unexpectedly into the environmental situa- 
tion will break the adjustment completely, and often ir- 
recoverably. There are instances of finely based cultures 
in the South Seas with very narrow culture bases which 
were completely disrupted by the coming of the white 
man, who disturbed the population-resource balance and 
brought new elements into the native culture. Cultural 
stability gained by fixity is always precarious and when it 
it broken down by cultural invasion, the cultures with nar- 
row bases have less opportunity to reorient themselves than 
those with wider bases and with greater variety of pat- 
terns which make possible a greater degree of cultural as- 
similation. Especially is it important that cultures which 
are to survive should have as wide bases as possible in 
this period of rapid and voluminous communication. The 
dominating cultures of our time have exceedingly wide 
bases. 

It may have become clear to the reader, as a result of 
the foregoing discussion, that the two systems of measur- 
ing culture levels proposed in this paper are applicable 
to somewhat different types of situations. The former 
method, which depends on the establishment of culture in- 
dexes for the several culture groups to be ranked, can be 
applied quantitatively and abstractly. Furthermore, it is 
not necessary to compare cultures concretely in applying 
this method of scoring. Each culture is studied individu- 
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ally with respect to its adjustment effectiveness as deter- 
mined by uniform tests. The scores having been obtained 
they are then compared, and the cultural comparisons are 
thus made wholly in the abstract. In the second case, 
however, the several cultures must be compared concretely 
and a comparative rating must be worked out on the bases 
of the ten (or more) laws of culture levels which have been 
proposed, described, and explained above. Quantitative 
and abstract comparisons would be difficult or impossible 
with this concrete system of ranking with our present 
knowledge of culture systems. The concrete system of 
ranking is, therefore, largely approximate in character and 
is useful mainly to supplement the abstract quantitative 
method and to substitute for it until it is better developed 
by further culture analysis. It seems quite clear that there 
are culture levels and that it is important to rank cultures 
comparatively according to them. 
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CHECKING THE SOCIAL DISTANCE TECHNIQUE 
THROUGH PERSONAL INTERVIEWS 


ROSE ZELIGS 
Avondale Public School, Cincinnati, Ohio 


GORDON HENDRICKSON 


University of Cincinnati 


The Problem. A survey of racial attitudes of two hun- 
dred sixth-grade children, reported in an earlier article,’ 
was predicated upon the belief that the development of 
sane and wholesome racial attitudes is a major aim of 
social leaders and educators. This investigation used the 
technique of the social distance questionnaire of Bogardus 
but adapted it to a younger group of subjects than had 
previously been studied. The results from the Racial At- 
titudes Indicator which was developed for the study showed 
that sixth-grade children, averaging twelve years in 
age, give highly differential reactions for various social 
relationships and various races. At the same time, certain 
group tendencies appear resulting in close correlation be- 
tween the attitudes of Jewish and non-Jewish children and 
of boys and girls within the sixth-grade group. Apparent- 
ly, children just approaching and entering adolescence 
have already acquired or are acquiring definite sets with 
reference to specific racial groups and are making sharp 
distinctions which resemble closely those of adults. 

Such a survey, based upon a compact paper-and-pencil 
questionnaire, might be challenged as to the accuracy with 
which it represents the real attitudes of children. The 


1 Rose Zeligs and Gordon Hendrickson, “Racial Attitudes of Two Hundred 
Sixth-Grade Children,” Sociology and Social Research, September-October, 1933, pp. 
26-36. 
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personal interview offers a more intimate and searching 
technique for securing evidence on this point. Extensive 
personal interviews were accordingly undertaken with fif- 
teen subjects who had previously answered the questions 
of the Indicator. The present paper presents a typical 
interview in complete form, together with evidence as to 
the degree of correspondence between the interview re- 
sults and the Indicator results. 


Method of Interviewing. Eight boys and seven girls 
were given interviews. Average children were selected 
rather than unusual or outstanding ones. The tester ex- 
plained to each child that the purpose of the interview was 
to help in a study of the feelings of sixth-grade children, 
that the results would not affect him in any way, and that 
he could help a great deal by stating exactly how he felt 
about everything he was asked. He was told not to let 
anyone, with the exception of his parents, know about the 
interview. He felt that he was being selected by the 
teacher for special privileges and felt honored to be in- 
vited to her home where the interview took place. The 
children tried to codperate in every way and usually gave 
their reactions freely. Each interview lasted about two 
and one-half hours. 


The Questions. The interview opened with the follow- 
ing questions: 


1. What races or nationalities do you like very much? Why? 

2. What pleasant experiences have you had with members of other 
races? 

3. What races or nationalities do you dislike very much? Why? 

4. What unpleasant experiences have you had with members of 
other races? 


All of the questions asked earlier in printed form, in the 
Racial Attitudes Indicator, were then presented orally. 
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This consisted in reading a list of thirty-nine races to the 
child, one race at a time, and asking him to tell whether 
he would be willing to have members of that race for each 
of the following relationships: Cousin, Chum, Room- 
mate, Playmate, Neighbor, Classmate, Schoolmate. This 
time, however, the child was asked to give reasons for his 
answers, if he could. His reactions were taken down ver- 
batim. 


A TYPICAL INTERVIEW 


In order to give a concrete conception of an interview, 
a copy of one’ is here presented. The boy whose interview 
follows has an I. Q. of 116, is twelve years old, and is in 
the sixth grade in school. 


Q. (1) What races do you like very much? Why? 


A. American—because it’s my country. I like their ways. They 
have nice manners. 


French—I have seen French people and like their actions. They 
are polite. I like their language and their appearance. 


German—They are jolly. They act mean but are not really mean. 
My maid was jolly. She always did things for us. She made lemon- 
ade. I had a German gym teacher. He was strict and sort of cross. 
Mother said it was just his disposition. He was really jolly inside. 
The Germans change. They are mean one day and nice another day. 


Colored people—Not children but grown-ups, because I had a lot 
of them for my maid. They were nice to me. 


Both German and Russian Jews—They act like us and have the 
same religion as we do. They tell you German stories. Our Sunday 
School teacher told us stories. 


Italians—They have such good spaghetti. I like the way they 
cook it and the way they first make it. Their customs are nice. 
They serve nice and cook nice at Capron’s Restaurant. The parents 
look something like the French, with mustaches. I like that. 


2 Rose Zeligs, Racial Attitudes of Jewish and Non-]ewish Children in the Sixth 
Grade (unpublished Master’s thesis, University of Cincinnati, 1932). 
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Spanish—I like their idea of sports; I like bull fights. Their way 
of growing cork and making rubber is very interesting. The United 
States doesn’t do that. 


Polish—They have famous composers. Many famous people 
come from there. Paderewski comes from Poland. I like music. 


English—They are almost like our own race. Their language 
is the same only the accent is different. Their ideas are like ours. 
The United States is descended from the English. In early times 
we did not like the English but now we do. I like their government. 
King George is nice. 

Dutch—I like the country, their flowers, their wooden shoes, their 
costumes, and dikes. I like the way they fish which is different 
from the way we do. 


The American Indians—I like their old customs; their dances, but 
today they don’t do all those things. 


Q. (2) Have you ever had any interesting experiences with 
people of any race? 


A. The Germans—My maid told me things when I was little; 
how they celebrated holidays. 


Americans—All experiences. 


Q. (3) What races do you dislike very much? Why? 


A. Mulatto and Negro Boys and Girls—I like the grown-ups. 
The Negro children act so fresh. They often talk nasty. I just 
don’t like their disposition altogether. They act so different from 
the way we do. There are a few that I like because they are nice. 


Arabs—The time they had a fight with the Jewish people in 
Palestine, a man told us that two of his friends were killed by Arabs 
in the riots in Palestine. I don’t like the way they live; in tents, 
and the long robes they wear, and the way they travel on camels. 
A train is better. 


Mexicans—Some of them break in, in Texas, and rob. There are 
always revolutions in Mexico. They shot the President. They are 
a rough people. My maid’s sister was stopping in a hotel and two 
Mexicans told them if they did not leave in two minutes they would 
be killed. I read in the paper that Mexicans got away from a prison. 
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Filipinos—They have funny actions. I saw in the Pathe News 
how they burn people who are going to die. They believe that if 
a goat is dying at the same time a man is, they burn the goat and 
the person will die at the same time. When a man is dying all men 
dance around and beat terrible drums. 


Q. (4) Have you ever had any unpleasant experiences with any 
races? 


A. Some colored boys once took my hat and threw it away. I 
never found it. 


Racial Attitudes Indicator—I am going to name some 
races and mention different relationships you could have 
with members of those races. Tell me whether you are 
willing to have those relationships and try to give reasons 
for your answers if you can. 


Turk 


Cousin—No. They are not so educated. I don’t like his religion. 
He doesn’t act like us. 

Chum—No, same reason. 

Roomate—No, same reason. 

Playmate—Yes, he could learn our language. I like almost any- 
body to play with. 

Neighbor—Yes, I wouldn’t care. They live in houses. I think 
they would be all right. 

Classmate—Yes, he can learn our American ways and language. 
He would get smarter. You could just see how he improves. Then 
he could become an American citizen. We will have more people 
in our land. He can tell us his experiences. That would get us 
more educated. 

Schoolmate—Yes, almost for the same reason. 


Negro 

Cousin—No, I don’t like them that well. They fight so much. 
I would say yes for the grown-ups. 

Chum—No, I don’t think a colored boy could be a chum. The 
grown-ups could. 
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Roommate—No, he would disturb your sleep. Maybe I would 
like the grown-ups. 

Playmate—No, for the same reason. 

Neighbor—No, I heard that colored people disturb their neighbors. 

Classmate—No, we had some in our room before. They were 
not intelligent. It seems that most of them are not intelligent; maids, 
grown-ups, and children. 

Schoolmate—Maybe, if they are not real bad. Last year I did 
have one I did like. 


Mulatto—I feel about them the same way I do about the Negro. 


Japanese 


Cousin—No, they act so queer. I don’t think they could learn 
the language. 

Chum—yYes and no. I am not sure because there are others that 
I like more. I like their beautiful robes and laces. I don’t like their 
chop suey. 

Roommate—I wouldn’t like to sleep in the same room with them. 
They would be restless in our type of beds. 

Playmate—Yes, I’ve heard about their games. They could tell 
me how they make tea. They are interesting. Their life is different 
and they could tell about that. 

Classmate—Yes, they could become citizens. We could have 
more citizens in our country. We could learn from them and they 
could learn from us. 

Schoolmate—Yes, same season as for classmate, 


Hindu 


Cousin—No, they are real funny in their religion. I would not 
like to go in the Ohio River like they go in the Ganges. I don’t 
like their religion; it’s so different; it seems silly. 

Chum—No, same reason. 

Roommate—No, I wouldn’t like to have him sleep in the same 
room with me. I have no special reason. I just wouldn’t like it. 

Playmate—Yes, I would like to learn funny customs. I wouldn’t 
like to have them around all the time; just when I play with them. 
Neighbor—Yes, same reason as for playmate. 
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Classmate—Yes, we could learn from him and he could learn from 
us. He could become an American citizen. 


Schoolmate—Yes, same reason as for playmate and classmate. 


German Jew 

Cousin—Yes, their actions are mostly like ours. I have had ex- 
periences with them. It would be interesting. 

Chum—Yes, for everything. I like German Jews and Germans 
too. 


Mexican—No, for everything. They are so rough and mean. 
They have revolutions, fights, and shooting. 


Russian Jew—Yes, for everything, because they have our religion. 
They live up to the beliefs of the Jewish religion. I know the 
children. They act like us. I like them. They are so friendly. 


German—Yes, for everything. That is another nation I like. They 
are so friendly and act almost like us. They could tell us their 
history and we could tell them ours. They are interesting. It would 
not be so hard to get acquainted. Germans could learn the American 
language easily. I know a German boy who did. 


Greek—I know about ancient Greeks but I don’t know about 
modern Greeks. 

Cousin—Yes, I think so. They could tell us about their history. 
Yes, for everything. I have seen them in movies and they act like 
us. I think they don’t have quarrels. 


Chinese 

Cousin—No, they could not understand the American language. 
Their religion is funny. They look funny. 

Chum—No, at the chop suey place they did not act nice. 

Roommate—No, no reason. I just imagine I wouldn’t want them. 
Yes, for the others. They could tell us about their ways. 


Hungarian—I don’t know much about them but I know that they 
are jolly; have lots of merry-making. 

Cousin—I can’t decide. I guess so. They are jolly and not 
quarrelsome. Yes, for all the others because they are jolly and 
wear gay colors. 
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Servian—I don’t know them. 


Russian—Yes, for everything. I like their actions. I could learn 
things from them. I hear a lot about Russians. 


Czechoslovak 

Cousin—No, I don’t know that much about them. No, for chum 
and roommate. Yes, for the others. They seem all right. It would 
be interesting to learn from them more about them. 


Syrian—I don’t know them. 
Bulgarian—I don’t know much about the people. 


Filipino—No, for chum, cousin, and roommate. They have funny 
actions; so queer. I hear a lot about revolutions. If they were just 
playmates you wouldn’t get mixed in with them when they are in 
trouble about their revolutions. 

Playmate, neighbor, classmate, schoolmate—Yes, I could learn 
about their queer, funny ways and their religion. 


Italian—Yes, for everything. I like their manners and history 
of their country, especially of Rome. I like their looks. I like their 
ways of drying spaghetti. They just appear to be nice people. 


Bohemian—I know a famous composer who came from there, but 
I don’t know much about the people. 


Finn—I don’t know the people. 


Polish 


Cousin—Yes, they could teach me a lot. They have many famous 
people. Paderewski. They have rich salt mines. They could tell 
us a lot. I like that. They could tell us about music. Yes, for 
everything for the Polish. 


Irish—The people are jolly. They have a lot of farmland. In 
geography I saw a picture. The people look jolly and they are 


polite. Yes, for everything. 
Portuguese—I don’t know them. 


English—Yes, for everything. Their ways are like our ways. They 
speak the same language but in a somewhat different form. I like 
the government. The king is nice. We could make friends right 
away with them because of the same language. 
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French—Yes, for everything. I like their ways. They could tell 
us about Joan of Arc. I like their language. It’s clear and pretty. 
I like their looks and style of clothing. 


Roumanian—I don’t know much about them. ~- 


Spanish—Yes, for everything. I like their ways and looks and 
sports. They do their farming well. I like their looks. They look 
like Italians. 


Swedish—I don’t know them. 


Canadian—Yes, for everything. They live near us. It is not hard 
to meet them. I know one. He is smart and acted all right. 


Dane—Yes, for everything. I know a little about them. They 
have nice customs. Hans Christian Andersen came from there. 
They have a good trading center. The people can learn by meeting 
other people. 

Dutch—Yes, for all. I like the Dutch. I like their idea of pretty 
clothes. The wooden shoes is a smart idea because they have to 
go in sloppy places. I like their flowers and bright colors. 


French Canadian—Yes, for all. I like them the same as the 
Canadians. 

Norwegian—Yes, for everything. They are good fishermen. They 
could tell us a lot about the land of the mid-night sun. I just think 
they would be nice people. They have big cities. 


Scotch—Yes, for everything. They are funny people. They have 
funny costumes; play the bag-pipes. They could tell us about their 
land. Big men wear funny clothes; short pants. They ought to 
have that here for men in summer. 

Arab—No, for everything. They are mean, mean people. They 
are robbers. The main fact is because they attacked Palestine. I 
don’t like their customs and religion. 

American Indian—Yes, for everything, but I like the old time 
Indian better. They could tell us about their ancestors and different 
customs. 

American—Yes, for everything. I like them best of everybody. 
They are our own people. I think they are the best. You always 
think so about your own nationality. You can communicate with 
them and meet more people. 
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The above interview gives some idea of the basis upon 
which a child explains his racial attitudes. Since an atti- 
tude is usually emotionally conditioned the children do not 
always have reasons for their reactions, but they often try 
to find a reason when asked to do so. 


COMPARISON OF CHILDREN’S REACTIONS TO RACIAL 
ATTITUDES INDICATOR AND IN PERSONAL INTERVIEWS 


As has been pointed out, a large part of each interview 
consisted in repeating the questions of the Racial Attitudes 
Indicator. With thirty-nine races listed in this, and seven 
relationships for each race, the Indicator secured 273 re- 
sponses from each child. These reactions were limited to 
the words “yes” and “no,” except that the symbol “O” 
could be employed if the subject felt he did not know the 
race. In the interview the child was again asked to react 
to each race with reference to each possible relationship. 


Eighty-seven per cent of the 4,095 answers in the fifteen 
interviews were identical with those given by the same 
children to the corresponding questions in the Indicator. 
This fact suggests that there is general agreement between 
results from the two techniques. 


It seems possible that in the measuring of attitudes an 
individual’s first quick reactions may be more valid than 
those which require thought and analysis. The more con- 
sidered answers in the interviews were less often negative 
than the immediate responses written into the blanks of 
the Indicator. Fifty-eight per cent of the changes were in 
the direction of greater tolerance (changing “no” to “yes”) 
in the oral answers. 

Some evidence is found in the interviews that the 
children were answering on a more rational basis than 
when filling out the Indicator. In the following instance, 
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the child gave an immediate emotional reaction, then 
modified this: 


No, I would not want a Greek for a cousin. Yes, I think I will 
have them because they are the enlighteners of the world. 


Often the children indicated their attitudes by answer- 
ing directly in terms of racial differences and in accord 
with their answers to the Indicator, a fact tending to 
establish its validity. Typical of such reactions are the 
following: 

No, I would not want a Japanese for a cousin because they have 
a different colored skin. They are of the yellow race. 


No, I would not want a Negro for a cousin. They are colored. 
I am white and Jewish. I just wouldn’t feel close to them. 


Summary. The results of fifteen personal interviews 
with children who had earlier answered the questions of 
an elaborate Racial Attitudes Indicator tend to establish 
the validity of that instrument. Eighty-seven per cent of 
the answers to the questions repeated from the Indicator 
were identical with those originally given. In many in- 
stances children were able to give definite reasons for their 
judgment. 

A detailed analysis of the various factors alleged by the 
children to have influenced their attitudes will be given in 
a later paper. The example of a complete interview is 
typical as regards the freedom with which the children re- 
sponded to this technique. 




















THE NRA AND SOCIAL CONTROL 


EMORY S. BOGARDUS 
University of Southern California 


On Marcu 5, 1934, the anniversary of his first year in 
office, President Franklin D. Roosevelt took occasion to 
review the NRA, the causes for its creation, the problems 
confronting it, and its relation to public welfare. It is 
interesting to consider what the President views as most 
important about the NRA, especially when addressing 
3,000 administrators of the NRA codes. 

1. In the first place, the President sets forth some of 
the reasons for the creation of this form of national and 
social control. He points his finger chiefly at short-sighted 
and self-centered individualism, or, in other words, at a 
lack of genuine interest in public welfare and national 
patriotism. Too much competition was the evil. Geo- 
graphic section was competing against geographic section, 
city against city, industry against agriculture, big business 
against little business, and powerful individuals against 
helpless individuals. In the United States in 1929 there 
was prevailing the general philosophy of: “Every man for 
himself; the devil take the hindmost.” 

The “social point of view was ignored.” Salesmanship 
had reached the point where articles were foisted “on a 
gullible public, which the family budget could not afford.” 
Overproduction was recklessly and thoughtlessly pro- 
moted, without regard to the best interests of business it- 
self, not to mention the common weal. 

Both leaders and the public were guilty of inertia, and in 
consequence special interests had come to dominate the 
many. This control by special interests reached the ex- 
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treme form where “a handful of individuals” sought to re- 
tain in their own hands as private citizens “the business 
and financial control over the economic and social structure 
of the nation.” 

Under such untoward conditions democracy was stifled. 
The few private individuals who sought to control the 
nation failed, and the national structure was in danger of 
utter collapse. 

The NRA was designed first to meet this crisis and 
second to improve upon the social and economic structure 
of the past so that crazy spells of wild-cat speculation fol- 
lowed by the misery of years of depression need not occur 
again. The NRA was put into operation in lieu of the 
more desperate measures of fascism or of communism. It 
was inaugurated to save democracy for the people. 

With the breakdown of extreme forms of individual con- 
trol within the nation, what is the alternative? Social 
control. The NRA aims to utilize that modicum of social 
control which will save the present system of private enter- 
prise in business and of democracy in government. If it 
fails, the next measure will be more control not less; it will 
be dictatorship, either of the fascist or communist variety. 
If big and little people fail to put their shoulders to the 
wheel under the NRA, it would appear that the wheels of 
fascism or communism will grind individuals into insig- 
nificant bits. 

2. The codes constitute the backbone of the NRA. 
After studying the complaints that have been made against 
the NRA, the President is convinced that the Act itself, 
the principles on which it is based, and the codes in their 
aims are sound. “We are on the right track and can go 
forward” is the reassuring note of the man who perhaps 
knows more about the present social situation in the 
United States than does any other person. The criticisms 
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are found to center on details and on methods, which can 
be changed and improved upon. There are some false 
critics who “proclaim tearfully either that we are now 
committed to communism and collectivism, or that we 
have adopted a dictatorship.” The President assures such 
critics that self-regulation still rules, that codes are joint 
products, and that he is opposed to imposing by violence 
“arbitrary and abrupt changes on the economic structure.” 
It is still our privilege in this country to “work together in 
arriving at a common objective.” 

3. In the struggle between humanity and profits, hu- 
manity shall be put first. President Roosevelt is con- 
vinced that the NRA is based on putting human welfare 
above money-making. “As between profits first and 
humanity afterward and humanity first and profits after- 
ward we have no room for hesitation.” 

It is significant that, on the same day that the President 
took his stand on the side of humanity, the second great 
arm of the Government, the Supreme Court, by a majority 
decision, joined him in the same position. In the case of 
a milk dealer of Rochester, New York, the Supreme Court 
by a five to four vote supported the decision written by 
Justice Roberts which among other important statements 
proclaims that “neither property rights nor contract rights 
are absolute: for government cannot exist if the citizen 
may at will use his property to the detriment of his fellows, 
or exercise his freedom of contract to work them harm.”* 

4. Individualism of a socialized nature will have all 
the opportunity it needs. The NRA is being carried on 
“without violation of the constitutional or parliamentary 
system to which the United States has been accustomed.” 
Cooperative action in trade groups is the goal. Labor shall 


1 Chief Justice Hughes and Justices Brandeis, Cardozo, Stone, and Roberts con- 
stituted the majority in this decision. Against this new stand were Justices 
McReynolds, Vandevanter, Sutherland, and Butler. 
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be free to choose its own representatives. It is urged that 
labor shall have “free choice” to choose its spokesman “by 
every corporation in the United States.” On the other 
hand “no one is opposed to sensible and reasonable profits.” 
Particularly does the President speak in behalf of the small 
business man. “We must set up every safeguard against 
erasing the small operator from the economic scene.” 

5. Moreover, the modicum of social control repre- 
sented by the NRA is to be permanent. We cannot go 
back. A lasting social change is taking place before our 
eyes, whether we like it or not. In no uncertain terms the 
President doubtlessly voiced the longings of millions when 
he asserted that “never again will we permit the social 
conditions which allowed the vast sections of our popula- 
tion to exist in an un-American way, which allowed a mal- 
distribution of wealth and power.” 

6. The President’s social philosophy includes an inter- 
esting set of balances. Three major balances are sug- 
gested: first, between agriculture and industry; second, 
among wage-earner, employer, and the consumer; and 
third, between our internal markets and our foreign trade. 
His address of March 5 was confined almost entirely to the 
second set of balances. He believes in a democratic tri- 
partite organization of industry, with worker, employer, 
and consumer having as much freedom as possible.2? To 
the extent that the members of all three groups develop 
socialized attitudes, social contro] may be limited and re- 
duced to a minimum.’ If socialized attitudes grow out of 
participation in “the widest human experience possible,” 
their codperation under the NRA may be expected to 


2 The idea of democracy in industry was cleverly suggested as early as 1913 by 
Albion W. Small in Between Eras from Capitalism to Democracy (Inter-Collegiate 
Press, Kansas City, Missouri). 


3 By socialized attitudes is meant attitudes that enable a person to think first 
in terms of his fellow human beings and second in terms of himself. 
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further the development of such attitudes. On the other 
hand, to the extent that people, important people, little 
people, fail to participate in the small degree of social con- 
trol that now operates, will they make necessary a larger 
degree of control, perhaps even force fascism or commu- 
nism on their country? It would appear to be the better 
part of valor and patriotism and common sense freely to 
participate in and to perfect the NRA. Not to participate 
is to assist in bringing down upon the heads of everyone 
the present economic structure.* It would appear that 
social control may grow less only as socialized attitudes 
develop among a free people. In the recent past there has 
been a large degree of control in the United States, but 
control by a few powerful individuals chiefly in behalf of 
themselves. At present, control is being shifted to the 
government acting presumably in the behalf of all. 


4 Among the problems confronting the NRA which need correction are: the 
crushing out of the small business man, the failure of many large-scale business men 
to participate, the raising of prices too rapidly, political favoritism and graft, small- 
headedness in administering the NRA in certain quarters. 
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SOCIAL PARTICIPATION AND JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY 


BARTLETT S. ATWOOD and E. H. SHIDELER 
Franklin College 


SOCIAL PARTICIPATION is usually considered an important 
factor in the molding of the personalities of young people. 
The personalities and the antisocial traits of delinquent 
youths are, of course, interrelated in their development. 
The degree of social participation may be related to the 
development of delinquent behavior. The purpose of this 
study was to ascertain the degree of previous social partici- 
pation of a group of one hundred delinquent boys. 


METHOD 


Our Franklin participation-rating scale was developed 
for this purpose. After considerable exploration, the fol- 
lowing classification of the various forms of social partici- 
pation was adopted. 

1. Formal participation, including: school, school 
clubs and athletic teams, church and church clubs and 
athletic teams, Sunday School, Boy Scouts, Y.M.C.A., and 
work groups. 

2. Informal participation, including: boy chum, girl 
friend, games such as tennis, billiards and pool, dance 
groups, and plays, pageants and contests. 

3. Derivative participation, including: movies, radio, 
newspapers, books, and magazines. 

Not only types, but also extent of participation was 
taken into consideration. In the case of formal and in- 
formal participation, measurement included such factors 
as the person’s position in the group, the average number 
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of times meetings were attended and the time devoted 
during the week to the organization and activity. In the 
case of derivative participation, measurement included the 
factors of types of reading material, time spent in such 
reading, and the number of attendances at the movies. 

Each of the items on the schedule was weighted in ac- 
cordance with the degree of influence that it was believed 
to exert on the personalities of young people of the ages 
12 to 16 inclusive. Weights were arbitrarily assigned to 
each item by six judges selected as being qualified to make 
a judgment of this nature. Averages of the resulting 
weights for each item were assigned for each of the forms 
of participation.’ 

Our study covered the last one hundred juvenile de- 
linquents committed to the Indiana School for Boys, whose 
cases complied with the following: male sex, ages 12-16 in- 
clusive, color white, both parents native born, and first 
commitment. That is, these factors were held constant 
throughout the study. 


SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 


1. As the age increases (12 to 16), the median general 
participation rating (hereafter called PR) increases, there 
being only one exception. 

Mepian Participation Ratincs sy Ace Groups 


For One Hunprep De.tinquent Boys 
(InpIANA ScHOOL For Boys) 


Age General PR* Formal PR Informal PR Derivative PR 
12 169 73.5 39 42 

13 179 93.5 55 37 

14 243 124.5 40 65.5 
15 215.5 85.5 54 64 

16 481 170 62.5 248.5 


1Weights for extent of participation were based with some modifications on those 
used by F. Stuart Chapin for measuring participation in group activity in his study 
“A Quantitative Scale for Rating the Home and Social Environment of Middle Class 
Families in the Urban Community.” Journal of Educational Psychology, 5: 19, 94-111. 


* General participation rating includes all three forms of participation. 
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If the different types of participation are considered, 
we find (see table above) that with only a few exceptions 
both formal and informal participation increases with age. 
In the case of derivative participation, the positive corre- 
lation with increase of age is not so evident. In the case 
of the 16-year-old group, the small number of cases greatly 
reduces the significance. 

2. If we now compare delinquents from broken homes 
with those from unbroken homes, what do we find? For 
all ages and for all forms of participation (general partici- 
pation rating) we find very little difference, the boys from 
broken homes rating slightly higher in participation than 
do the boys from unbroken homes (PR being 216 and 213 
respectively). Comparing these two groups of boys as to 
the three different forms of participation, we find that in 
the case of formal participation those from unbroken 
homes have higher participation than those from broken 
homes, in the case of informal participation they rated ap- 
proximately the same, while in the case of derivative par- 
ticipation boys from broken homes have a slightly higher 
PR than those from unbroken homes. 

3. When urban delinquent cases (population over 50,- 
000) are compared with town cases (population below 
50,000), the general participation rating is approximately 
the same (urban boys PR 216, town boys PR 210). As to 
the different forms of participation, the data indicate that 
the urban boys have greater formal and informal partici- 
pation, whereas the town boys have greater derivative par- 
ticipation. 

4. In order to check on the significance of these find- 
ings, the participation ratings of 100 non-delinquents were 
secured. This control group was composed of junior and 
senior high school students and was matched with the de- 
linquent group in respect to age, sex, color, and nativity of 


parents. 
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When the group of 100 delinquent boys are compared 
with the 100 non-delinquent boys, the results are signifi- 
cant. Except for the 12-year-old group of boys, all data 
indicate the the delinquent group has a greater degree of 
participation than the non-delinquent or control group. 


ComMPpaRISON OF Mep1An Participation Ratincs 
ror One Hunprep DELINQUENT 
AND One Hunprep Non-De.inqguent Boys 


Ages General PR Formal PR Informal PR Derivative PR 
ND* D# ND D ND D ND D 
TotalPR 185 213 87 91.5 38 = 50.5 57.5 60 
12 256 86169 153.5 73.5 49 39 56.5 42 
13 166 179 64 93.5 35 55 62.5 37 
14 183 243 88 124.5 37. 40 60 65.5 
15 180 2155 81 85.5 39° «54 57 64 
16 259 481 154 170 41.5 62.5 65 248.5 


* Non-delinquent group 
# Delinquent group 

It is noted that the median PR for all 12-year-old non- 
delinquent cases is higher than for the delinquent cases. 
When the one hundred delinquents and the one hundred 
non-delinquents are compared as to the different forms of 
participation, we find that the delinquents have the higher 
median participation in every case. 

If now we eliminate the factor of broken homes by com- 
paring only delinquents from unbroken homes and non- 
delinquents from unbroken homes, what is the result? Our 
data indicate that the delinquents still have the higher 
participation rate (PR 213 and 196 respectively). As to 
the different forms of participation, we find that the delin- 
quents have a distinctly greater degree of informal parti- 
cipation whereas the non-delinquents have a slightly 
greater degree of formal and derivative participation. How- 
ever, limiting a comparison to the 14 and 15-year-old cases 
for the two groups, we find that the participation rating 
for each of the forms of participation was higher in all 
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respects for the delinquent group than for the non-delin- 
quent group. 

When we compare only urban delinquent boys with ur- 
ban non-delinquent boys, we find that the participation 
rating for all ages was higher in the case of the delinquents 
(PR 216 and 194.5). As to the specific forms of participa- 
tion, the non-delinquents have greater derivative partici- 
pation, but the delinquents have greater formal and in- 
formal participation. When delinquents and non-delin- 
quents from non-urban areas (population below 50,000) 
are compared, our data show that in all respects the de- 
linquents have a higher participation rating than the non- 
delinquents. 


CoNCLUSIONS 


Attention should be called to the fact that our findings 
are based on a limited number of cases, this research being 
an exploratory effort. 

Our comparison of 100 delinquent boys with 100 non- 
delinquents matched as to age, color, and nativity of par- 
ents, indicates that the delinquents have a greater degree 
of social participation than do the non-delinquents. This 
still holds true, in general, when we hold constant such 
factors as age, unbroken homes, broken homes, town en- 
vironment, and city environment. This finding seems to 
contradict the assumption of many persons to the effect 
that boys who become delinquents have not had sufficient 
participation in social life. 

At least two interpretations of our findings are possible. 
Perhaps boys who become delinquent are, relative to the 
non-delinquents, more extrovertive (psychological inter- 
pretation) and have more social contact and participation 
(sociological interpretation), thus providing more oppor- 
tunities for getting into trouble. 
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A second interpretation of our findings is that possibly \ 
boys become delinquent not because of deficiency in social i 
participation, but because of the nature or type of their | 
participation. We have classified participation into these 
three types: formal, informal, and derivative, but a com- 
parison of delinquents and non-delinquents as to these | 
types does not yield significant conclusions. Further | 
studies will attempt to isolate a much larger number of I 
types of participation and, through comparisons, reveal | | 
| significant contrasts between delinquents and non-de- | 
| linquents. 
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AMERICAN RURAL STOCK 
ITS ABILITIES AND PROBABILITIES 


WALTER A. TERPENNING 


Western State Teachers College, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


ANYONE who has had an opportunity for even such a 
superficial observation of the most rural parts of the United 
States as that which I recently experienced on a tour by 
way of a northern route from Michigan to California and a 
southern route from California to Michigan, and who con- 
tinues to be optimistic about American rural life, is an 
optimist indeed. The almost endless panorama of ugly 
little rural homesteads, and of still uglier rural villages, 
will give him a painful sense of something more than 
financial depression. The statement that rural villages 
must have been planned because they could not have been 
so ugly by accident is equally applicable to most of the 
American countryside. American rural life is depressed 
by something more fundamental and less temporary than 
twenty-five-cent wheat. 

The students of government, for example, are saying that 
American country and township government is the least 
efficient and most wasteful government on the face of the 
earth. The dozen or more departments are thoroughly 
uncorrelated and completely lacking in unity. The local 
officials are responsible only to that hazy, inert entity, the 
people. In local rural government the farmers have had 
their greatest opportunity to show what they could do in 
the way of social control, but that control is so weak and 
inefficient that serious students advocate the abandonment 
of local rural government and the assumption of all its 
functions by the state. It is estimated that, in many cases, 
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its waste is equal to the necessary cost. It is a politicians’ 
paradise. My own state, Michigan, has 43,000 local public 
officials,the majority of whom are rural, while all England 
has only 2,000. Our local rural government offers excellent 
opportunity for graft and corruption, as evidenced by the 
many road-building scandals. 

Professor Thomas Reed, of the political science depart- 
ment of the University of Michigan, says that our rural 
governing units are still maintained on the lines laid out 
in the days when “the settler could milk his cow, get to the 
county seat, and transact whatever business he might 
have there, and return home in time to milk the cow with- 
out causing her much distress.” In a recent study,’ he com- 
pares the cost of the commission of the City of Pontiac 
with that of the Board of Supervisors in Oakland County, 
Michigan, in which Pontiac is located. The Board of 
Supervisors accomplishes less work, but costs $13,544.50, 
while the city commission costs only $1,910. He com- 
plains of the accounting and auditing systems, and says 
that published financial reports serve to conceal rather 
than reveal the real situation. He calls the system un- 
necessarily cumbersome and complex, “an extraordinary 
mixture of the modern and the antiquated without the 
virtues of either.” 

It requires no great faith in the intelligence and capacity 
of rural people to expect that some change in these tradi- 
tional forms will be made in the near future. The worn- 
out organization is bound to be replaced with a modified 
form of the city manager plan or some other system which 
will allow for more unity, economy, and efficiency. This 
change in form will be a disappointment to most of those 
who advocate it. 


1 “Oakland County, A Survey of County and Township Administration and Fi- 
ance.” 
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For forms of government, let fools contest, 
Whate’er is best administered, is best. 


There are certain prerequisites to efficient local govern- 
ment or any government. Without these prerequisites, 
the most ideal forms will profit littl. Among these are 
intelligence, respect for law, and codperative character on 
the part of both governed and governors. These qualities 
are not likely to be acquired by the governed after they 
reach the voting age, nor by those who govern after they 
are elected to public office. I have no generally acceptable 
evidence that American rural people have made much 
progress in all these qualities in the past, and my hope that 
they are about to do so is mainly hope. These qualities 
are to be generated and grown only in the social soil of 
fertile rural communities. After a state meeting of our 
League of Women Voters, at which the candidates for 
state office were given opportunity to speak, the ladies dis- 
cussed the momentous question of how they could induce 
a higher type of Michigan citizen to run for public office. 
I shall accept such an accomplishment as the first indica- 
tion of progress. I shall suspect that the time has come 
when our public officials give their undivided attention to 
the performance of the governmental duties for which they 
are elected instead of chasing around the country in a con- 
tinuous campaign for re-election. This event will never 
happen until there is a community consciousness and 
organization in which intimate acquaintance, free discus- 
sion, and progressive public opinion is fostered. 
Something similar can be said of the farmer’s part in 
state and national government. I have attended both 
state and national party conventions, and I cannot imag- 
ine any thoughtful person’s calling such conventions of 
either of our major parties “meditative assemblies.” I 
live in a city where there is an insane asylum which I pass 
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daily on my way to and from classes and which I fre- 
quently visit with my students. I have never seen a group 
of lunatics act less rationally in their group behavior than 
the delegates and their alternatives at these assemblies. 
The silly oratory, excelled by high school pupils at every 
high-school graduation, the artificial, pre-arranged ap- 
plause, the logrolling, the unit-voting, the disgusting ef- 
forts to wear each other out in sleepy all-night sessions, 
the waiting for “instructions,” the downright dishonesty 
and general tomfoolery, to say nothing of the horseplay 
on the part of party representatives in hotel lobbies, are 
enough to convert one to Graham Wallas’s contention that 
such assemblies are characterized by conflicts of wills, not 
of ideas.” The difficulty is not one of the mechanics of 
communication or equipment for large-scale discussion in 
the Great Society. We can assemble our representatives 
with little trouble. There are plenty of auditoriums large 
enough to house them. The loud-speakers and radios have 
lengthened human hearing to the necessary limit. The 
whole trouble is that the wrong representatives are present. 
We shall not be proud of our national or state govern- 
ments until we have honest, intelligent, and well-trained 
representatives charged with the responsibility of shaping 
our governmental policies and administering them. The 
responsibility for the training in orderly discussion and 
selection of such representatives is the local community’s. 
Until local communities are prepared for such training 
and such selection, they will continue to be misrepresented. 
In the past, no community has been so poorly prepared 
for these functions as the rural community. The result 
has been that farmers have been the victims of “Know- 
Nothing” parties ranging all the way from Populism to 
Free Silver. My hope for the coming of the political mil- 


2 The Great Society, pp. 257, 258. 
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lennium, as far as farmers are concerned, is based on two 
considerations. In the first place, I find an occasional 
farmer who is becoming suspicious of the pneumatic practi- 
cal politicians with their promises of farm relief, protec- 
tive tariffs, and other samples of abysmal bunk. In the 
second place, I see some evidence of an improvement of 
rural community organization and process. 

As a teacher, I should be pardoned for thinking that 
education is to have a part in such improvement. I know 
of no student who thinks there is any hope for the success 
of democratic society apart from intelligent citizenry. In- 
stead of clamoring for governmental doles to wheat raisers 
and other agricultural classes, farmers and statesmen who 
have farmers’ welfare at heart might better concentrate 
their political efforts in demanding for American rural 
people the equality of educational opportunities realized in 
most European nations. I am hopeful about rural education 
chiefly because we have great variation in its efficiency 
between states and different sections of the country, and 
we do not have to go abroad to find progressive standards 
to imitate. It would be hard to find any phase of our so- 
cial life in which less progress has been made than in the 
worst of our rural education, or any phase in which more 
progress has been made than in the best of it. Some of 
the little one-room schools, poorly equipped and out of 
repair, presided over by incapable, poorly-trained and over- 
worked teachers, supervised only by ignorant boards and 
political school commissioners who interrupt them for a 
few minutes once a year, are, in some respects, even less 
efficient than the colonial schools. At the same time, it is 
not difficult to find consolidated rural schools which are 
as well adapted to the needs of rural children as are urban 
schools to urban children. 

It is quite possible, however, that some inequality will be 
permanent, and also that it is, to some extent, compensated 
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for in certain advantages of rural life in the matter of 
informal education; but present trends seem to indicate 
that educational inequality will be greatly lessened in the 
future. The great argument for public education is that 
it insures equal educational opportunity, and our system 
will remain semipublic until this equality is extended to 
rural people. 

There have been two important efforts at extra-school 
education for rural people. One of these is the agricultural 
extension work, which is now costing $25,000,000 annual- 
ly, and during the time it has been teaching farmers to 
produce efficiently, the farm income has shrunk from 
$16,000,000,000 to $5,000,000,000. While this is sounder 
than other governmental doles, its objectives are not suf- 
ficiently comprehensive. The farmer needs to be taught 
to cull his congressmen as well as his chickens. 

A most promising educational effort is the library ex- 
tension work in which the State of California has led the 
way. In a recent letter from Miss Julia Wright Merrill 
of the American Library Association, she says, “Californi- 
ans have the world of books within their reach as a result 
of the extension of library service to all the people, rural 
as well as urban, through a state-wide system of county 
libraries.” This work, however, requires some initiative 
and coéperation, as well as an appreciation of its value, on 
the part of the people served, and it will not spread soon 
to the more backward districts. 

The same difficulties hamper such an enterprise as ham- 
per cooperative business organization among farmers, the 
lack of codperative character and intelligence. According 
to A. E., the Irish organizer of rural codéperatives, Ameri- 
can cooperative organizations are “like concrete without 
enough cement in it.” In such organizations, Californians 
have again been most successful. The 1931 report of the 
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Horace Plunkett Foundation on agricultural coéperation 
says: 


It has long since been ascertained that the educated farmer is the 
coéperating farmer. The specialist egg and fruit producers of the 
Pacific slopes, characterized by a high educational standard, accept 
coéperative organizations as an essential to their welfare, while the 
wheat and corn and stock farmers of the Middle West, and the 
cotton and tobacco growers of the South, lacking none of the eco- 
nomic advantages of the Pacific Coast, find difficulty in maintaining 
their codperative enterprises, on no other apparent ground than their 
lower standard of education. To suggest a more exact parallel, the 
citrus fruit growers of Florida, as long established as those of South- 
ern California, while they have equivalent coéperative organization, 
have never attained the stability or prosperity of the growers of 
Southern California, the clearly apparent distinction in the two dis- 
tricts being one of education. 


The most successful solution which European farmers 
have found for the economic problem is agricultural co- 
Operation. When, after Denmark’s hopeless defeat in 1864 
at the hands of Prussia and Austria, Bishop Grundtvig 
raised the new war cry, “What has outwardly been lost 
shall inwardly be regained,” the Danes, under the handi- 
caps of poor soil and climate, and distant markets, pro- 
ceeded, through economic coéperation, not only to recover 
what was lost, but to become the most prosperous farmers 
in the world. The setting of the exact date on which 
American farmers shall have sufficient codperative ability 
and sufficient honesty to live up to codperative business 
agreements and to enable them to emulate the Danes, I 
leave to the readers of crystals. 

I should like to resettle American farmers in village 
communities. The advantages of village organization 
seem so obvious, and many of the objections so trivial that, 
at first thought, it would seem like a solution to the Ameri- 
can rural problem. I shall not take time to review the 
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advantages, nor discuss all the objections. If I were to 
prophesy such resettlement, the prophecy would be like the 
paper plans of the representatives of the various rural 
agencies for rural redeniption with which County Life As- 
sociation audiences are annually regaled, a case where the 
wish is father to the thought. Though a consummation de- 
voutly to be hoped, I see little evidence that it is a consum- 
mation likely to be fulfilled. 

In the first place, it must be remembered that American 
farmers are not European farmers, and their hereditary 
individualism, their noncodperative traditions, and their 
lack of appreciation of the value of intimate neighborliness 
make village organization as unlikely a solution to our 
social and economic problems as is Russian communism. 
American farmers would have to be born again before they 
would constitute the sort of human material out of which 
a satisfactory village organization could be built. 

Another serious obstacle in the way of converting 
American farmers to the idea of village residence is the 
fact that American rural villages are not attractive to 
intelligent and progressive farm leaders who would have 
to take the lead in such a movement. Our rural villages 
conform to the proverbial description to the effect that 
“God made the country, man made the city, and the devil 
made the small town.” 

The average small village in the United States repre- 
sents one of the most deadening forms of community 
organization, and challenges our serious attention. 

If one consults the natives in American rural villages 
about village problems, he is informed that the backward- 
ness of village life is due to the influence of retired farmers 
in their midst. A rural village in which American farmers 
predominated would probably not compare favorably with 
European villages. 
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In his book, The English Village, Mr. Harold Peake 
gives us a norm for a village, which will give a basis for a 
satisfactory standard of village life, one with a population 
of about a thousand, and a land area of four or five square 
miles. The average-sized farm in the United States is 147 
acres. The settlement of farmers with such large holdings 
into villages with as few as a hundred inhabitants would 
necessitate a daily drive of eight or ten miles to and from 
the most remote fields. The greater distance which they 
would travel, as compared with distances which European 
village farmers with their small holdings travel, would be 
largely, but not entirely, offset by the use of better roads 
and automobiles. 

If there were no other reason, it is not probable that 
farmers would sleep comfortably at a long distance from 
their crops in a country where everything of value is 
stripped from wrecked automobiles while their recent oc- 
cupants are on their way to hospitals or morgues. 

My most extravagant hope, as far as rural residence is 
concerned, is that a gradually increasing number of active 
farmers may take up village residence, and that thereby 
rural villages may become more ruralized in their interests 
and may become nuclei for the social organization of rural 
communities including open-country residents. The basis 
for my expectation of the fulfillment of this hope is mainly 
that we already have some fairly successful ventures of the 
sort made by various isolated religious sects, such as the 
Mormon farming villages of Utah; and that there are now 
many dairymen, truck gardeners, florists, nurserymen, farm 
managers, farm laborers, representatives of farmers’ organi- 
zations, and general farmers, whose holdings are contigu- 
ous to or near village limits, who are now village residents. 
These active farmers are more welcome to villages than 
are retired farmers, and they will tend to take possession 
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of such villages in the name of the food-producing class. 
The urban unemployed who are being transported to the 
country, if settled on isolated farms, are going to find 
country life lonely. The small holdings on which most of 
them will be located will allow for a more intimate associa- 
tion, and the scattered ones will tend to gravitate to village 
residence. The decentralization of industry facilitated by 
the increasing use of electric power and the more economi- 
cal living conditions in small communities will bring to 
village communities some of the urban advantages and 
make them more attractive as markets and as centers of 
social organizations. There is no reason for thinking that 
the natural increase of the population is going to stop sud- 
denly or at least until the total population is much greater 
than at present. 

It seems likely that an increasing proportion of the 
future increase in population will find its habitat in the 
country. The top-heavy condition of urban life, the com- 
paratively greater economy of rural residence, the improve- 
ment of communications and transportation which de- 
creases the isolation of rural residents from urban advan- 
tages, the probable decentralization of industry, and the 
greater publicity given to urban crime and degradation are 
reasons for the expectation of such a population shift. The 
shift would, of course, be accelerated, and the selection 
which it will instigate would be favorably effected, if the 
reputability of rural residence were greater, as in England, 
where the gentleman prefers such residence. If this popu- 
lation shift takes place, and rural communities of the future 
grow at the expense of urban communities, or if the urban 
population remains static or nearly so and rural communi- 
ties attract more than their numerical proportion of the 
population increase, the character of rural communities 
will be greatly affected. The increased density of the rural 
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population will tend to overcome the isolation of rural 
residence, and in so far as the inefficiency of rural com- 
munities is due to such isolation, such inefficiency will tend 
to be overcome. Not only will the increase in density tend 
to accomplish this, but the migrants from cities and the 
closer contacts of rural residents with urban residents will 
create a demand for more satisfying community life and 
will increase on the part of rural people the knowledge 
and capacity for acquiring it. 



































THE SOCIAL VALUE 
OF WOMEN’S CLUB PROGRAMS? 


JOSEPH S. ROUCEK 
Visiting Professor of Sociology, Pennsylvania State College 


BECAUSE OF THE FACT that most women’s club lecturers 
and entertainers are paid for their services, it can be easily 
understood that lecturers must please their audiences in 
order to get further engagements ; in fact, the club leaders 
instruct such lecturers in the matter of the preferences and 
interests of the audiences. This fact naturally determines 
the type of lectures and programs, and the standards and 
qualities they must bear. 

Most clubs are composed of women from various walks 
of life. The average membership seems to be taken largely 
from the middle classes. Occasionally, especially in small 
towns, one finds that lower strata of society are providing 
the foundations. In general, the lower and upper fringes 
disappear in the towns which might be designated as “mid- 
dletowns.” In larger towns, the richer members usually 
form organizations which are distinguished from other such 
groups by the amount of money spent for club-houses, pro- 
grams, and equipment, and by the rigorous examination of 
membership qualifications. 

As most clubs include women of all walks of life, a pro- 
gram which aims to be successful must be enjoyable and 
comprehensible to every member of the audience. In short, 


1 The task of treating the subject of women’s clubs by the scientific method is 
essentially difficult. Due to the vast number of women’s organizations in this 
country, any investigation is subject to numerous exceptions for every generalization, 
Furthermore, the only possible approach is more subjective than objective, especially 
because the author, who has been lecturing, giving educational and entertaining 
programs, and participating in numerous phases of women’s club activities since 1921, 
speaks only about his own experiences and reactions. 
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a successful program must have all the elements that make 
or ruin a motion picture. 

Let us notice, first of all, what the lecture must not in- 
clude. Unless the audience is composed entirely of one 
religious denomination, it is dangerous to bring up a re- 
ligious question. For example, a history of Czechoslovakia 
cannot be understood without a view of its religious diffi- 
culties. But experience has taught the author that the 
subject can hardly be touched upon, even if the facts 
mentioned are true, as, for example, the policy of the 
Roman Catholic Church in Bohemia after the Battle of 
White Mountain (1618) and during the Thirty Years War. 
Some members of the audience always bring forth ob- 
jections. A number of them voice their disapproval—very 
courageously, it must be admitted—from the floor, and a 
few of them walk out. Furthermore, it is most advisable 
to praise both political parties of America, if the question 
of politics must enter. I have experienced gentle as well 
as firm corrections upon my views of American politics. It 
is perfectly permissible, and even enjoyable, to discuss the 
defects of a foreign country; but there is no point con- 
cerning America which can be criticized without raising 
antagonism.” 

For a successful program it is necessary to use all the 
the “tricks” that are employed by a lawyer on his jury, or 
by a politician on the crowd. Flattery is always in order, 
and can be graded from the remarks on the “intelligence 
of the fair audience” to oratorical eulogies on the Ameri- 
can flag. A lecture on “International Relations” must 
enlarge upon the shortcomings of “foreign” nations, and 
disregard any blemishing facts regarding American policy. 
In addition, the speaker must bear in mind the fact 


2 This is, of course, nothing else but the functioning of ethnocentrism, manifesting 
itself by appreciating what America has and by depreciating whatever differs. 
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that most audiences do not like to be instructed; they 
want only amusement under the guise of an “educa- 
tional lecture.” This is demonstrated in my own par- 
ticular type of lecture, which has evolved as the result of 
my long experience with women’s clubs. At first I gave 
simple lectures on Czechoslovakia. Eventually I added 
colored slides ; after that, slides were in demand more than 
my lectures. Progressing from the visual entertainment, 
I discovered that singing of folk-songs and playing Czecho- 
slovak music increased my popularity as well as the size 
of fees I could command. The next evolutionary period 
was reached when I added Mrs. Roucek to the program. 
Her folk-dances and her “heart-to-heart” talks on Czecho- 
slovak women and children made the programs a “paying 
proposition,” especially when the talks were made even 
more concrete and visual by showing to the clubs examples 
of Czechoslovak folk-arts, crafts, and embroideries. 

The whole development of the program indicates, there- 
fore, the gradual switching from the abstract form of in- 
struction to the complicated forms of “entertaining” by 
means of music, and the showing of foreign products. 

The whole phenomenon presents, however, several fea- 
tures which appear dangerous in their tendencies. Due 
to the reputation we enjoy, within a certain radius, 
women’s clubs hire our service on certain conditions. It 
is always stipulated that my partner must dress in her 
Czechoslovak costume and dance folk-dances. But no 
amount of talk can convince the audiences that Czecho- 
slovaks of today do not wear costumes any more—except 
on very special occasions. 

The very fact that the costume is used when Czecho- 
slovakia is discussed reflects in general the attitude of the 
audience. The emphasis is, consequently, mainly on the 
difference between the American and Czechoslovak woman, 
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instead of on the points of similarity. Occasionally (and 
very frequently) remarks of the following kind are heard: 
“Isn’t it terrible that the Czechoslovak women have to 
wear such peculiar clothes over there?” It cannot be de- 
nied, furthermore, that the audiences appreciate the folk- 
art of Czechslovakia ; but there is more sympathy involved 
in the opinion of the commentators than there is a real 
sense of appreciation. 

From the subjective viewpoint, I am disappointed that 
the values which are mostly appreciated by the Czecho- 
slovak, cannot be emphasized to the American audiences. 
We have found, for example, that some compositions of 
Smetana or Dvorak, which are considered as outstanding 
and most valuable by the Czechoslovaks, cannot be used in 
successful programs. What the audiences want are 
musical compositions which resemble typical American 
compositions. If folk-songs are sung, they must be snappy 
and short—and resemble jazz-songs in their tunes. The 
best pieces of Czechoslovak embroidery do not arouse ap- 
preciation; that honor is reserved for the pieces which the 
Czechoslovak thinks quite cheap, that is, those which are 
gaudily covered with color.* And then, again, a talk on 
the business advantages and the economic character of 
Czechoslovakia is bound to fall flat. It is possible that half 
of an audience of women wear Bata’s shoes; but the name 
is difficult to pronounce, and thus the interest centralizes 
around a picture of a Czechoslovak women carrying goods 
from the market, while the man carries nothing; that, of 
course, elicits no end of questions and sympathetic mur- 
murs for the woman and remarks of disapproval for the 
behavior of the man. 


3 This is, of course, a well known principle that the very character of human 
nature makes it difficult for any person to interpret sympathetically any group 
whose behavior and products differ from his own. But such interpretation becomes 
more sympathetic when points of agreement and similarity are emphasized. 
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Occasionally a member of an audience betrays her lack 
of knowledge by asking: “Are you under a Russian or an 
Italian King?” 

Another observation of mine is that, when in the réle of 
a lecturer on Czechoslovakia, I must give up the cherished 
fact that I am an American in law, by choice, and in spirit. 
No amount of discussion and objections will convince my 
audiences that I am an American and that I intend to live 
here. I make it a point to emphasize my Americanism; 
but there are always women who insist on having my 
Czechoslovak address, “in case I should ever come to your 
country.” 

The underlying force behind the activities of women’s 
clubs is the fact that most members of women’s clubs want 
to serve some great ideal, some high purpose. The phrase 
“International Relations” seems to appeal just as much to 


them as the word “psychology.” However, theirs is a 


sentimental idealism which refuses to face facts. It is a 
kind of make-believe idealism, which resents the presence 
of realities and truth, expressed in terms of preéxisting 
traditional attitudes. The impression then prevails that a 
lecture on “International Relations” fulfills the obligations 
of the women’s club to the whole ideal of “International 
Relations.” 

Furthermore, the activities of the leaders of women’s 
clubs lead to the conviction of exaggerated self-conceit of 
the leaders. As the leaders of the clubs find that their de- 
cisions are supported by the masses of willing members, that 
their opinions are deferred to because they command a re- 
spectable number of women voters, they soon begin to pride 
themselves on their influence and “knowledge”; this cor- 
responds to the excessive pride of self-taught men, brought 
about by the fact that they had difficulty in acquiring 
knowledge, which is thus appreciated more subjectively 
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than objectively, and by the lack of systematization of 
their knowledge through want of any specific background. 
It is then highly dangerous and well-nigh impossible to 
propound a scientific approach to international relations, 
because the refusal of a lecturer to accept the viewpoints 
of a leader (and thus of her club) is usually taken as a re- 
fusal to recognize not only the leader’s self-righteous at- 
titude, but also the cause for which she stands. 

To illustrate: In an argument regarding the plan for a 
European Union, a state chairman of the International 
Relations Section and I reached an impasse. The lady in 
question was so convinced as to the usefulness of her idea, 
that she condemned every argument of European states- 
men modifying the proposal. When I eventually pointed 
out that the American arguments cannot be totally ac- 
cepted by the representatives of the European nations in 
Washington, Mrs. B. answered with wrath: “Then, we, the 
women, will have to see to it that these European diplo- 
mats in Washington are disposed of.” 

From another viewpoint the uncritical enthusiasm for 
the cause of “International Relations” is identified with 
the increased growth of leisure, weighing heavily on the 
hands of women whose husbands spend their days at 
business and whose children are away at school or 
college. They seek to escape boredom by joining some 
idealistic movement, and the women’s clubs are the most 
popular temples of refuge. As Walter B. Pitkin says in his 
Life Begins at Forty:* 

How they sit around wringing their hands, these unhappy women! 
How they dash hither and yon, joining clubs, signing petitions, mix- 
ing cocktails, reading best sellers, touring Europe, doing anything to 
flee from that boredom which is the curse of our industrial barbarism! 
Their frenzy and flutter reveal their total lack of education. For 


they live in the midst of unparalleled opportunities that fairly shriek 
into their deaf ears and dazzle eyes not blind. 


4New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co. (Whittlesey House), 1932, p. 112. 
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By joining a club the women increase their sense of self- 
righteousness and their feeling of communion with a grand 
purpose. But their nature and background lead them to 
insist on trivial and unimportant aspects of their activities. 
To illustrate again: A year or so ago, the chairman of the 
“International Relations Section of the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs of the State of . . .” was smitten with an 
idea that something must be done to promote international 
understanding with Latin America. Mrs. X. evolved a 
plan for making the Latin Americans more cognizant of 
our great North American civilization, the plan being that 
certain American books should be bought and sent to 
South America, there to be read by its population. So she 
went on a crusade, from club to club, raising contributions 
small and large for the “cause.” Having dutifully raised 
a certain sum, Mrs. X. selected and bought the books and 
dispatched them to Latin America. However, it did not 
occur to Mrs. X., or to the contributing members, that the 
Latin Americans might not want to read the books on 
America in English, written by Americans, that the final 
selection of the books could have been left to a specialist in 
the field (the chairman, naturally, had never visited that 
continent), and that a more scientific work of that kind is 
being done by several of our endowment groups. The 
trouble lies in the popular assumption that the club leaders 
are the bearers of the prestige of their respective organiza- 
tion, and that consequently their ability and fitness must 
not be questioned. In addition, such leaders set out on 
extensive tours of speech-making, destined to convince the 
club members that the knowledge of the leader is all- 
embracing and all-sufficing. 

Another contributing cause in this respect is the con- 
stant seeking for short cuts to information, limited, at the 
same time, by the natural resistance to new ideas. 
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The leaders of women’s clubs are stressing obedience to 
their leadership by the adoption of emotional symbols. 
The annual meetings of the state federation always in- 
clude the President’s reception as well as that of all the 
chairmen of various departments. It is the unwritten law 
that every important meeting must be attended by the 
chairmen, and a few words said by them. 

The following “Creed for Club Women” is recited before 
every meeting (in our section) : 


Keep us, O God, from pettiness; let us be large in thought, in word, 
in deed. 

Let us be done with fault-finding, and leave off self-secking. 

May we put away all pretense and meet each other face to face with- 
out self-pity, and without prejudice. 

May we never be hasty in judgment and always generous. 

Teach us to put into action our better impulses, straight-forward and 
unafraid. 

Let us take time for all things; make us grow calm, serene and gentle. 

Grant that we may realize it is the little things that create differences; 
that in the big things of life we are as one. 

And may we strive to touch and to know the great common woman’s 
heart of us all, and O God! let us not forget to be kind. 

(By Mary Stewart) 


The use of the American flag and the singing of “club 
songs” are the usual features of the gatherings. 

The self-esteem of the club members and of the leaders 
is raised by the practices whereby the clubs “delegate” 
certain members to represent them at scholarly and scien- 
tific gatherings of a kind which have no reason to invite 
such representatives. The annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Political and Social Science is, for ex- 
ample, faithfully attended by such delegates. The women’s 
club leaders overran the Williamstown Institute of Politics 
to such an extent that in 1931, when the author attended it, 
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the round table leaders had to go into hiding in order to 
avoid spending all their time on such leaders. 

Fundamentally this situation can be understood. The 
sense of isolation and non-importance produced by our 
machine-like civilization, the lack of color in our life, the 
sense of insecurity and insignificance, are driving women 
to seek organizations offering them all they crave—social 
contacts, honorific titles, rituals, hierarchical system, ne- 
cessity of leadership by “one of our own,” and the feeling 
that respectful attention should be paid to women as such. 
The membership is so diversified that the objectives cannot 
be positive and clearly defined. Hence, the emphasis on 
vague generalizations aimed at the “good of mankind.” 
The new missionary spirit of promoting “Internation- 
alism” provides just enough religious fervor and just 
enough vagueness to cover all kinds of activities, in spite of 
the fact that most of it is based on the desire to achieve 
prestige and social appreciation.° Large membership 
quotas, the boast of women’s organizations today, give ad- 
ditional prestige because of our present scheme of values. 

In a message to the women of New Jersey State Women’s 
Clubs, the President, Mrs. T. H. Grimley, defined the 
women’s clubs as a “meeting place for those of purpose 
great and broad, whose aims are in the stars . . . where 
ideals and aims may be clarified.” 

A student of mine made the following remarks in her 
term paper: 

We who are not members of the women’s clubs must occasionally 
request that the same ideals and aims do not soar so near the stars 
that they get out of the range of the solid earth. Otherwise women’s 
clubs are fine organizations—they offer a let-up from house-keeping; 


they supply the need of self-importance, prestige, entertainment. 
And there is also much food for thought to be found in them. 


5 For a fine analysis see G. L. Coyle, Social Process in Organized Groups (New 
York: R. R. Smith, 1930). 

















































INTERRACIAL FRIENDSHIP CIRCLES 


JAMES G. PATRICK 
Whitworth College 


AN INTERRACIAL friendship circle is one composed of 
different races. At first, stimuli may radiate chiefly from 
one person, but soon interaction may produce a more com- 
pact group. In essence the friendship circle is spontaneous, 
and, therefore, no formal organization is necessary or de- 
sirable. On a college campus, opportunity for interaction 
is given in classroom, at luncheons, or in more informal 
campus contacts. 

The data for this study are gathered from such friend- 
ship circles. They are supplemented by materials from a 
questionnaire circulated among about twenty members of 
different friendship circles. Other data are from the notes 
of the writer as a participant observer. Six races are in- 
cluded: American, Chinese, Japanese, Korean, Negro, and 
Mexican. The majority of participants are graduate stu- 
dents. The data deal with opinions, experiences, and at- 
titudes, written or verbally expressed. 

Friendship contacts, media, and handicaps. For foreign 
students, first contacts are generally made with professors, 
deans, and other administrative officers of the university. 
These are generally routine, and have to do with formal 
greetings and arrangement of courses. Second in impor- 
tance, in number of times mentioned, are first contacts with 
students of other foreign races, which are far more fre- 
quently mentioned than those with members of the stu- 
dents’ own races. If there is an inference here, it seems 
to be that the foreign student arrives with an open attitude 
toward interracial friendship, and immediately attempts to 
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put the ideal into practice. American students connected 
with the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. form the principal first 
contacts with Americans. The classroom, however, is the 
most important medium for the first friendly contacts with 
other students. 

After the first contacts, which may or may not result in 
permanent friendships, the foreign student looks for status 
in three directions: in relation to professors, in relation to 
American students, and in relation to other foreign stu- 
dents. 

If improvement in friendly relations between foreign 
students and their instructors is a desideratum, the data, 
in a rough way, show that there is considerable room for 
development in this field. A study of the data when the 
races are compared gives interesting inferences, Negroes 
and Chinese are recognized on the street by instructors to 
a large extent. Mexicans are relatively neglected, and, if 
we may credit the statements of four Japanese students, the 
members of this race are not recognized outside of the class 
room to any great extent. The Chinese and Negroes admit 
that many of their instructors may take a personal interest 
in them, while the Japanese and Mexicans are considerably 
more dubious about the matter. The Chinese have a clear 
lead both in this respect and in invitations to homes. 

Foreign students of the races studied enjoy a fair amount 
of attention from American students, but are almost uni- 
versally barred from intimate social life. Interaction is 
confined to more or less formal contacts in the Y.M.C.A., 
the Y.W.C.A., and the Cosmopolitan Club. As between 
races, it would seem that Chinese and Negroes enjoy, or 
at least recognize, a larger degree of friendliness with 
American students than do Japanese and Mexicans. 
Friendly contact between students of different foreign 
groups is much more common. This is no doubt due, in 
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part, to the sympathetic attraction to each other of so- 
journers in a foreign land. The Japanese and the Negroes 
find the Chinese most friendly, the Mexicans are most fre- 
quently befriended by the Japanese with the Chinese a 
close second in order; and the Chinese give the Japanese 
and Negroes about equal credit. The palm therefore goes 
to the Chinese for friendliness. 

On the point of handicaps to friendship formation, the 
views of these foreign students reach a virtual consensus 
in placing racial prejudice first. Other important handi- 
caps mentioned are lack of proper media for contacts, con- 
centration upon studies, and the foreign student’s own 
reticence. Racial prejudice on the part of the foreign 
student is rarely admitted. 

Opinions, experience, and attitudes of respondents. In 
the opinion of these students, there are many important 
reasons for the desirability of the formation of interracial 
friendship among students. The point most frequently 
stressed is the need for the establishment of world peace. 
Ultimate human welfare through coéperation, elimination 
of race prejudice, betterment of one’s own race as a per- 
sonal motive, and the value of cultural interchange are 
points also largely stressed as desiderata. 

Experiences in the solution of interracial friendship 
problems are varied. The trial and error method brings its 
harvest of reactions. Each experience is a segment of a 
concerted attack by minds keen, alert, and critical. One 
Japanese student, who has studied in different parts of 
the United States, observes that race prejudice seems to 
lessen as one goes east, but is intensified as one travels 
west. Another comments on the international house at a 
large western university. He states that only two out of 
twenty Japanese students made successful friendships with 
Americans. In his own experience it was timidity on his 
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own part, indifference on the part of others. A Negro 
says: “In large groups the whole outlook and aspect is 
shadowed because of the numbers; nothing individual or 
personal can be contacted.” A little bitterly another Negro 
exclaims: “The Y.M.C.A. and the Cosmopolitan Club 
seem to make a business of taking those that nobody else 
will accept under their ‘spiritual wings’.” A Mexican re- 
marks more appreciatively: “At the present time the 
Y.M.C.A. is probably the only place where the foreign 
student feels himself at home.” A Japanese student, 
speaking of college courses in racial problems says: “Inter- 
national Seminar at the University of did not seem 
to help in the solution of the problem.” On the subject 
of groups and clubs a more approving note is struck by a 
Negro, who reports his experiences as follows: “At the 
University of various groups were effective: Fel- 
lowship Group, Negro-Caucasion Group, Cosmopolitan 
Club, Y.M.C.A.” Speaking of the Fellowship Group, he 
says: “My association in this one was the most stimu- 
lating and helpful. This was rather an informal group of 
students who emphasized ‘friendship’ on the basis of the 
Jesus way of life.” On the subject of cultural interchange 
a Mexican says: “I had the experience of making friend- 
ships . . . . with Filipinos, and I learned many things 
from them; things that have enriched my life.” 

On the basis of experience, some persons advocate the 
establishment of an international house, while others are 
opposed to such a move. The teaching of international 
history is advocated by one scholarly Chinese. Greater 
activity of the Cosmopolitan Club, the Y.M.C.A., and the 
church, and the creation of the office of foreign student 
secretary are other suggestions. These reactions are inter- 
esting in that they reveal common strivings for the solution 
of a problem in terms, for the most part, of a superficial 
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technique. At the same time these keen representatives of 
alien and alienated races are facile in their distinctions be- 
tween the form and substance of friendship. Casual 
amenities of formal public gestures do not satisfy the wish 
for personal interaction. 

The following excerpts from oral and written expres- 
sions from these students eloquently express attitudes il- 
lustrating this wish: “Because of the fact that there is 
lacking friendship among different races, foreign students 
cannot enjoy the campus life as they ought to, and they 
cannot benefit themselves as they would if the conditions 
were otherwise.”—-A Japanese. “It was in my high school 
days that I really began to feel racial barriers. But they 
no longer openly called me by various names. However, they 
showed their feelings in their attitudes. And again there 
appeared social separations between Americans and my- 
self. I couldn’t go where they went and have enjoyable 
times together.”.—A Japanese. “To begin with, personal 
intercourse, it seems to me, is more desirable than contact 
with a group of people. When you get acquainted with a 
man, that means you really get a friend.”—A Chinese. 
“T think friendship can be formed through mutual under- 
standing which can only be secured by close personal con- 
tacts.”"—A Chinese. “I feel that personal invitations have 
the greatest effect on the formation of friendship.”—A 
Chinese. “We need the spirit of unity of interest, unity 
of aims and hopes, and unity of hearts.”,—-A Chinese. “If 
a foreign student or a Negro could be made to feel that all 
campus organizations and campus activities were open to 
him, the incentive to participate would make for better re- 
lationships.”—-A Negro. 

These sentiments, it must be remembered, are not the re- 
sentful quibblings of alien persons over the mere matter 
of status. They have all achieved scholastic status under 
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handicaps of language and economic difficulties which 
might well have turned back many an American aspirant. 
They are the respected representatives of their own cul- 
tured classes. They express their opinions modestly and 
guardedly as scholars should. They are able to see them- 
selves with a reasonable degree of objectivity. It is not 
to be assumed that Americans, meeting with the same de- 
gree of discrimination and exclusiveness on alien soil, 
would be more self-contained than these. 

This presentation, in the first place, reveals certain atti- 
tudes and opinions brought to light by interchanges within 
given interracial friendship circles where a certain amount 
of group rapport has been established. No dogmatic con- 
clusions from these revelations can be made, but certain 
questions are raised which are perhaps worthy of brief 
consideration. 

The first issue to be raised is whether or not the ma- 
chinery which the college organization has created is ade- 
quate in the matter of properly receiving alien or Negro 
students, giving social and scholastic orientation, and 
providing conditions under which their various abilities 
may be exercised. Has the college fulfilled its duties when 
it has opened to these students the facilities of classroom 
and library? Certain extracurricular devices in the form 
of Y.M.C.A. and Cosmopolitan Club seem to commit the 
institution to a broader responsibility. 

We also have the question as to whether the progress of 
students of other races in the formation of local friendship 
circles is altogether discouraging. A study of the data 
seems to show that in many cases it is not; but that, given 
better facilities, there is ample room for improvement. 

Again, we have the question as to how much weight 
should be given to the preconceived notions of these stu- 
dents, and to their actual expectation of discrimination 
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and exclusion even before arrival. The attitude of the 
alien student undoubtedly must be taken as a function of 
the situation. 

A fourth question is: Does the student of another race 
on coming to America expect too much in the way of open- 
hearted friendship? There are factors which he should 
undoubtedly consider. One yardstick which might be used 
in this measurement would be the reception of American 
students on the alien student’s own soil. Another considera- 
tion might be the preoccupation of the average American 
student with a struggle for status among his own intellec- 
tual and social groups. Another study made by this writer 
seems to indicate that this struggle is not an inconsiderable 
issue in the American student’s life. College life seems to 
be as much a process of atomization as it is of integration. 
The question might well be raised as to whether the native 
American student’s intimate group life in college is ade- 
quate for his purposes. 

Clearly, in the minds of these students of other races, 
group amenities do not compensate for the absence of per- 
sonal interaction. Spokesmen of good will may, with all 
sincerity, paint a colorful picture of enthusiastic friend- 
ship, but the alien students will always discount publicly 
spoken words in terms of their own personal experiences. 
Is there not danger here that a lag between the statements 
of public spokesmen and the performance of their clientele 
may have negative values for the cultivation of interracial 
friendship? On the other hand the foreign students should 
realize that here as everywhere the performance of the rank 
and file will always lag behind the ideals of their more 
brilliant and socially minded spokesmen.’ 


1The question of the validity of the charge of race prejudice which is made by 
these students against Americans may also be raised. The writer is inclined to 
accept the experiences of these students as valid data. They have been uniquely in 
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In conclusion, may we not suggest that a clue to many 
of the problems confronting foreign students in an Ameri- 
can college may be found in the methods indicated in the 
formation of the interracial friendship circle described in 
this article? Such a method does not involve the abroga- 
tion of any of the formal programs designed to integrate 
the foreign student within the student body, but would 
seem to recommend itself as a supplementary program for 
release of the friendly impulses which undoubtedly exist in 
the hearts of the higher type of foreign students, and of 
many Americans as well. 





the place to observe, as no casual American observer has. If they have erred it is 
upon the basis of expectation rather than of wish. Besides, there is the practical 
consensus of these educated students to be considered. But perhaps, after all, the 
impeachment will not be denied by any discerning American. i’ 

inescapable that race prejudice is present all self-conscious peoples. It 
flames in China and Japan and Mexico among the high and low classes. Is it more 
intense in America? Probably not, but this statement is not in the way of 
mitigation of the fault. Among the intellectual classes it should decrease to a 
negligible point. It should be taken for granted among the non-intellectuals 


everywhere. 





























APPROACHES 
TO METHODS OF COMMUNITY STUDY 


T. EARL SULLENGER 
Municipal University of Omaha 


THE SOCIAL SURVEY is the basis of all other methods of 
studying the community. It served its purpose in its day, 
but out of it have now grown more satisfactory means of 
measuring social phenomena functioning within a com- 
munity. The application of the scientific method to the 
study of the community has lifted the research technique 
out of the realm of superficiality and uncertain approaches 
to more comprehensive and thorough studies. The socio- 
logical approach to the study of a community, I think, 
has great possibilities though, as yet, it is still in its infancy. 
The concepts of the sociological approach, as distinctive 
from all others, appear to be based upon synthetic objectives. 
This approach implies a study of the whole of society in a 
particular region rather than merely isolated, detached 
parts. All the forces that can be located are studied from 
every related angle. A knowledge of the total situation is 
necessary before any phase of that social situation can be 
understood. Too often in community work, attempts at 
social control arise from ignorant good will rather than 
from the facts of the situation. This approach utilizes the 
best in all other methods and focuses attention on the pro- 
gram at hand. It is concerned with origins, developments, 
structure, functions, and social objectives rather than 
special disciplines which approach the study of the com- 
munity with particular interests. It is well known that no 
part of the community life can be understood without see- 
ing it in its relation to the whole. In other words, we can- 
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not understand the community by studying any one part or 
only a few parts of the functioning process. The economic, 
political, social, ethical, religious, psychological, historical, 
educational, and all other parts of the whole must be 
studied and interpreted in terms of the whole. The sur- 
vey, as well as most other approaches to community study, 
is a diagnosis of problem situations rather than studies of 
the ‘vast work of social relationships which constitute the 
very life of the community. It has as another goal the 
achievement of some immediate practical purpose rather 
than the formulation of conclusions about local group life 
in general. 

The newer emphasis in this larger approach to the study 
of the community is known as human ecology. The possi- 
bilities of this approach were presented by Ratzel, Briinches, 
and others, long before McKenzie, Park, and Mukerjee 
began to advertise its possibilities to American sociologists. 
Studies.in human ecology, which have to do with the dis- 
tribution of groups and institutions and their adjustment 
to the environment, are becoming more numerous. It is 
true that the various elements of the technique have not yet 
been ironed out. Since McKenzie, in 1921, published the 
results of his study of Columbus, Ohio, and since Burgess’s 
study of zones, and Mowrer’s areas of family disorganiza- 
tion, attention has been centered more on this approach, 
especially in the study of urban communities. 

In our studies in Omaha, we have endeavored to apply 
this approach and to determine, as far as possible, the cor- 
relations among all these social factors. We have just 
begun the main synthetic study. So far, we have followed 
the political unit, the city ward. Twenty-four maps, lo- 
cating objectively the data on as many different situations, 
have been completed. A very close correlation has been 
found among the classes of data covered. For instance, 
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regions or wards showing greatest amount of mobility also 
show a corresponding high rate of delinquency, poverty, 
density of population, truancy, child labor, community dis- 
organization, family disorganization, and a lack of 
Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., and other so-called character build- 
ing agencies. As one of these factors tends to change, all 
the others tend to fluctuate in the same course. The curves 
are in harmony with each other. One exception has been 
noted so far, and that is with the ward made up largely of 
Negro inhabitants. Mobility remains low due to lack of 
choice, and general contentment, while the other factors 
remain variable. Other more definite findings were (1) 
clash between neighborhood cultures, (2) conflicts between 
cultures of the young and old generations, (3) lack of 
proper recreational facilities, (4) poor housing and physical 
environment, (5) traditional crime codes, (6) breakdown 
of spiritual and social institutions, (7) poverty and its ac- 
companying disastrous forces, (8) instability and unrest of 
the population. Moreover, all of the social pathologies 
not only were closely related by nature, but were found to 
be in the same geographical location. In other words, they 
were almost always associated, with a high correlation. 
When traced further, it was found that causative factors in 
one were frequently present in the others. It is impossible 
to understand these factors individually. One must study 
the entire community. Most of these forces are deep-seated 
and can not always be readily located. Our Bureau of 
Social Research is endeavoring to keep these maps in a 
constant stage of revision and thus by so doing to de- 
termine the processes and trends involved. 

After looking at the larger community, the city, as a 
whole, we are attempting more localized studies of the in- 
dividual wards as ecological units. We have begun with 
Ward Seven. A great deal of data has already been col- 
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lected, and we are now in the process of analysis and inter- 
pretation. This area represents a very definite community, 
as the life and activities of these 19,000 people revolve 
around and center in the packing plant industry. The 
plants employ over 10,000 employees. This ward has had 
a colorful history which is of great interest to the student 
of social forces. The data were obtained by interviews with 
old residents, and by a study of newspaper files and of the 
history of leading industries of the city of Omaha. The 
nationality groups have frequently shifted in location and 
have changed many times, depending on the needs and de- 
velopment of the packing industry. After securing the 
history of the community, an analysis of the population) 
was made. For this, the school and election bureau records 
and census data were valuable. The‘health data were col- 
lected from dispensaries, visiting nurse associations, county 
hospitals, city and county health departments, private hos- 
pitals, school nurses, insurance companies, health depart- 
ments of the five packing plants, tuberculosis associations, 
and church officials. The economic status of the com- 
munity, juvenile delinquency, adult crime, truancy, relief 
work, educational activities, religious life, character-build- 
ing agencies, recreational facilities—private and com- 
mercial, mobility, density of population, housing, size of 
families, family disorganization, racial groupings, and other 
factors that concern the behavior of these people were 
carefully studied after the data were collected from avail- 
able sources, as illustrated by the health sources that were 
utilized. They were analyzed in terms of each other and 
in their relation to the entire city. Social distances between 
social and racial groups were discovered. Culture patterns 
of various groups were revealed, some of which were result- 
ing in conflicts, others in diffusion. 

A summary of some of the findings in this study might 
be noted. The population analysis shows that the male 
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population is in excess of the female population by five per 
cent, due to the large number of single men employed in 
the packing plants. This area contains 11.7 per cent of the 
Negro population in Omaha, although its entire popula- 
tion is only 8.8 per cent of the whole city. A situation 
that throws light on the social conditions is the preponder- 
ance of foreign born and second generation immigrants. 
This group is represented by 60 per cent, which is 25 per 
cent of Omaha’s first and second generation immigrant 
population. Some thirty different nationalities are re- 
presented. The total population showed an increase of 
30 per cent in the past decade. This ward is one of the 
two wards having the highest mobility rate. 

Interesting health facts have been discovered. This area 
has nearly three times its share of infant mortality. Fifty 
per cent of these deaths were due to premature births and 
still births. A large proportion of the mothers work in the 
packing plants and do not receive proper prenatal care. 
Their hours are long and the work is strenuous. The two 
medical college dispensaries find a fertile field for practice 
for their upper classmen. Nearly one fourth of the work of 
the University of Nebraska Dispensary in Omaha is con- 
fined to this area. The families are large, some with as 
many as 18 children. 

Crime data on this ward show that adult crime, as 
shown by arrests, is less than one per cent of the entire city, 
but juvenile delinquency is nearly twice its share. One 
third of Omaha’s truancy cases are found here. The im- 
migrant population evidently accounts for this. 

The low economic level of these people as indicated 
above, and the fact that four times their share of outdoor 
relief is given them, is offset somewhat when we see that 
68.3 per cent of the families own radios and 77 per cent 


Own Cars. 
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The predominating religion is Catholic, yet many people 
are not very loyal to the church. About 60 per cent are 
affiliated with some church. Character-building agencies 
are represented by very few members. A social settlement 
and a branch for Negroes constitute the main share of con- 
structive work along this line in the entire area. Of course, 
the five public and six parochial schools carry on the tradi- 
tional activities. 

There was a close correlation among all the data. Causa- 
tive factors present in one situation were present in some 
degree in all others. For instance, one could not under- 
stand the crime situation without drawing causative fac- 
tors from the other situations, as well as the history of the 
community in the light of its geographical and environ- 
mental setting. It is obvious that in order to understand 
the community sociologically, one must study it from every 
angle possible. The lines of demarcation are not clearly 
drawn. One must see the community as a whole. In this 
way the community becomes one big case study, not only 
historically, but every other way. 

The community may be studied from the standpoint of 
culture analysis. Developed originally by the anthropolo- 
gists, the technique of culture analysis as a means of study- 
ing a community has recently been applied to immigrant 
communities. The procedure used in such studies includes 
visits to immigrant colonies and their homes, personal ob- 
servation, interviews, written inquiries, attendance at meet- 
ings, utilization of newspapers, letters, diaries, and, still 
better, actual living with the groups. The culture analysis 
method is very seldom used alone. —The Ward Seven study 
discussed above might well be classed as a study in con- 
temporary American culture. 

The region will in time, no doubt, become the larger 
unit of investigation of community life and the basis for 
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more extensive studies. It will, in turn, be subdivided for 
more detailed study into smaller ecological units. Future 
possibilities in the realm of community study are increas- 
ing and the outlook is very promising. 























DEPENDENCY IN CHENGTU, CHINA 


ROWLAND JUNG-TSUNG LOH 
Formerly Instructor in Sociology, West China Union University 


THE PROBLEM of dependency is a very complicated one. 
The causes are numerous and frequently are interwoven 
with each other. The present study indicates just a few 
probable major causes of dependency in the indoor-relief 
institutions in Chengtu. A home for the aged, five or- 
phanages, two institutions for the blind, and a foundlings’ 
asylum, nine institutions in all, and a total of 616 inmates 
selected at random, have been studied. The distribution 
was shown as follows: Aged, 169 persons; persons with 
physical handicaps, 128; and orphans (including blind 
boys), 318 persons. 

Among the aged, 90.5 per cent of the inmates are be- 
tween 60 and 79 years of age, and only 5.8 per cent sur- 
vive to an age over 80. The majority numbers are in the 
age groups of 60-63 and 64-67. More than half of the 
inmates have lived ten years or less of institutional life, 
but those who were admitted at an age older than sixty 
have not been included. 

In comparison with other physical handicaps, which 
comprise 14.9 per cent, blindness has the largest percentage, 
85.1 per cent. Only 3.3 per cent of the 14.9 per cent who 
are physically handicapped are between 20 to 39 years of 
age. This may suggest that for a man who is in his prime 
of life, though crippled, it is easier to find a livelihood, and 
that institutional life is not desirable for him. 

Of a total number of 202 adult inmates, 77 persons, or 
38.1 per cent, have never married, and 125 persons, or 
61.9 per cent, have married and are now either widows 
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or widowers in institutions. Of these 125 married inmates 
(73 males and 52 females) only 69 persons, or 55.2 per 
cent, have had any children and 56 persons, or 44.8 per 
cent, never have had children. 

The children of 63 inmates, or 91.3 per cent, are dead, 
and only the children of 6 inmates, or 8.7 per cent, are 
supposed to be living; they are run-aways and their where- 
abouts are unknown to the parents. 

In regard to the family conditions of orphans these facts 
were learned: The fathers of 11 boys, or 3.5 per cent, 
are living, but the mothers have deserted; the fathers of 
222 orphans, or 69.8 per cent, are dead, but the mothers 
are living; mothers of 10 orphans, or 3.1 per cent, are dead, 
and the fathers are living; both parents of 68 orphans, or 
21.4 per cent, are dead. There are 78.6 per cent, or 250, 
half-orphans, contrasting with 21.4 per cent, or 68, full 
orphans. 

It was startling to find as high as 92.0 per cent of illit- 
eracy in the adult inmates. If this fact correlates with 
other causes of dependency, it is of great significance. 

A poorly-paid occupation may be another cause of de- 
pendency. It was found that 44.8 per cent of the inmates 
were formerly unskilled laborers; 16.7 per cent, peddlers; 
and 12.8 per cent, farm laborers. 

Based on the facts mentioned above, the following con- 
clusions may be tentatively suggested: (1) Old age, 
orphanage, and physical defects such as blindness, are the 
major causes of institutional dependency in Chengtu. (2) 
The death of bread-winners, desertion, death of children,’ 
childlessness, illiteracy, and poorly paid occupations are 
obviously contributing factors to dependency. 

How many other causes are there which remain un- 
known, and which are working with these factors in the 


1 According to the Chinese custom, parents usually require children’s support in 
their old age if they are poor. 
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process of dependency manufacturing? The cause of or- 
phanage in general, for instance, is the death of either one 
or both of the parents. But wise parents whenever possible 
will have such plans as life insurance and savings made 
for their children against predicted or unpredicted deaths. 
Why have none of the parents of these orphans made any 
such preparations? One can not answer this question 
satisfactorily unless a further investigation of the parents’ 
intelligence, education, occupation, earning power, cause 
of their deaths, and so forth, is made. Perhaps they have 
learned of insurance plans of this kind, and circumstances 
are against them in putting such plans into action. 

For the elimination of dependency, relief measures will 
not be sufficient. Preventive measures should be taken, 
but before they can be considered reliable, it will be neces- 
sary to study further the primary causes of poverty. 

In regard to preventive measures, the indoor-relief in- 
stitutions in Chengtu are far from preparedness in this di- 
rection. In their administration, however, they have done 
something toward the restoration of the spirit of inde- 
pendence, self-respect, and self-reliance of the inmates. 

Almost every inmate of the home for the aged has 
learned a trade of some sort to earn some money for per- 
sonal expenses; because the “home” provides the inmates 
with only a sleeping quarter, and supplies them two meals 
of mere rice. The inmates are compelled to carry a money- 
earning program while living an institutional life. 

To look upon the bright side of this condition, we see 
that it is beneficial to them. They are engaged in some- 
thing which is interesting to them and which may be con- 
sidered as a sort of recreational activity for them. Finan- 
cially they receive the economic benefits, and psychologi- 
cally they feel that they are partially self-supporting, and 
have the spirit of independence and self-respect. 











Alpha Kappa Delta Notes 


Edited by T. Eart Suttencer, National Secretary 


Alpha Kappa Delta is making progress. Most of the chapters are 
alive, active, and growing organizations on their respective campuses, 
Two new chapters will be installed within a few weeks, one at the 
University of Texas, and another at the University of Cincinnati. 
The University of Nebraska has recently made application for a 
chapter. The National Office is in splendid condition. The News- 
Letter, the official publication, consisting of chapter news, short 
articles on Alpha Kappa Delta work, and current research sum- 
maries, is issued bimonthly. It is being highly praised by our 
readers. Sample copies will be sent any sociologist on request to 
the National Office. 


Alpha of Nebraska 


The Municipal University of Omaha chapter has recently pub- 
lished in mimeograph form the prize-winning research project of last 
spring. It is entitled, “Children and Divorce.” Five contestants 
are competing this year for the local cash prize, offered annually by 
the chapter. 


Gamma of Illinois 


The University of Illinois chapter reports that it has elected 
twelve new members and given several excellent programs. 


Alpha of Washington 


The University of Washington chapter has a policy of holding a 
mid-year election of its local officers. The chapter holds joint 
quarterly meetings with the Sociology Club. 


Alpha of North Carolina 


The year’s program at the University of North Carolina chapter 
has centered about “Frontiers of Contemporary Society.” The chapter 
has found that following a central theme throughout the year is 
worth while. 
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Beta of Missouri 


Washington University chapter reports that attendance at all meet- 
ings has been almost 100 per cent and that the interest in the organi- 
zation and its programs has been marked. 


Alpha of California 


The University of Southern California chapter was addressed at its 
semi-annual initiation dinner meeting in March by Professor Thomas 
Adam of Occidental College on “The British Reconstruction Move- 
ment.” The program for the April meeting was furnished by three of 
its members who are candidates for the Ph.D. degree. Each pre- 
sented a portion of his research findings. 

The annual contest sponsored by the United Chapters for the best 
piece of research submitted by the local chapters is now in progress. 
All entries should be in the hands of the National Secretary not later 
than May 10. 











Social Research Notes 


Edited by Bessie Averne McCLenaHANn 


I 
BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


1. The Education of Native and Minority Groups, a bibliography, 
1923-32. Bulletin, 1933, No. 12, by Katherine M. Cook and Florence 
E. Reynolds, U. S. Dept. of the Interior, Office of Education. U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1933, 57 pp. (For sale by Supt. of 
Documents, Washington, D. C., price 5 cents.) 

In the letter of transmittal, W. John Cooper, Commissioner, Office 


of Education, says, “One of the fields new to the office to which I 
have given considerable attention during the period of my incumben- 
cy as Commissioner of Education is the education of the various 
native groups which have come under our flag. My conviction has 
been that the education developed in the United States should not be 
merely grafted upon them. Rather, a new type should be developed 
adapted to their special needs and abilities. The attached bibli- 
ography presents a compilation of studies concerned with the educa- 
tion of native and minority groups which I think fits this purpose.” 

The list includes 573 titles classified by subject and country or 
people: e.g., methods used by foreign governments in meeting edu- 
cational problems of native groups in Africa, in Haiti, in India, and 
in other countries; the education of Indians in continental United 
States, and in Alaska; and of natives in the American West Indies, 
in the Philippine Islands, and in Hawaii and other Pacific insular 
parts. There is also an index by author and subject. The material 
will be useful for sociologists and anthropologists as well as for edu- 
cators. 


2. References on the Child, the Family, and the Court, U.S. De- 
partment of Labor, Children’s Bureau, Washington, D. C., Novem- 
ber, 1933, 44 pp. This is a revision of a list of references published 
in the first edition of The Child, the Family, and the Court (U. S. 
Children’s Bureau Pub. No. 193, Washington, 1929). The original 
list was compiled by Marion Denman Frankfurter and Evangeline 
Kendall. The revision has been made by Evangeline Kendall. 
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The titles are classified by subject and arranged alphabetically by 
author. The divisions include: General references on the child, the 
family, and the court; Family courts; Family consultation services; 
Juvenile courts and probation; Juvenile delinquency; Juvenile de- 
pendency; Mental defect; Marriage and divorce, and domestic rela- 
tions; Desertion and non-support; Illegitimacy; and Adoption and 
guardianship. References include articles, pamphlets, and books. 

This bibliography will be helpful both to students and to social 


workers. 
H 


RURAL SOCIAL STUDIES 


1. Cornell University Agriculture Experiment Station, Ithaca, N.Y. 


A. W.A. Anderson, Population Trends in New York State, 1900 
to 1930. Bulletin 547, December, 1932, 60 pp. 


The carrying on of social studies by state agricultural colleges and 
experiment stations, frequently in codperation with the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, is giving to the social scientist a body of ex- 
tremely valuable and significant data which may well be examined 
in connection with plans for social reconstruction, whether urban or 
rural. The findings of this particular study by Mr. Anderson show 
that the population of New York State has increased steadily at a 
rate exceeding that of the United States as a whole. While the total 
rural population decreased both absolutely and relatively in the two 
decades from 1900 to 1920, it has shown both an absolute 
and relative increase in the ten years from 1920 to 1930. The 
suburban trend is the most distinct movement. This move- 
ment is defined in the concentration of people in the cities and in 
the adjoining areas. The author points out that the introduction of 
non-farming people into the rural areas with their “occupational 
and other interests in the city creates problems of accommodation and 
assimilation previously not encountered in the fairly isolated rural 
community. Furthermore, institutional organization, adaptation and 
control are affected, which make new adjustments necessary.” 

The study of populations of urban and village centers provides 
these significant conclusions: A population of 10,000 or more seems 
to assure continued growth of the community; the decrease in the 
farm population was accompanied by a decrease in the total number 
of farms and the percentage of land in farms. “Much of this land 
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was abandoned for farming purposes, while much of it was absorbed 
in the suburban developments.” “During the three decades from 
1900 to 1930, it was the incorporated villages of 1,000 to 2,499 popu- 
lation that grew in all types of counties.” Fifty-four statistical tables 
are included. 


B. C.R. Wasson and Dwight Sanderson, Relation of Community 
Areas to Town Government in the State of New York. Bulletin 555, 
April, 1933 (in codperation with the bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture), 56 pp. 


In this study the relation of towns in “rural New York” to the 
natural trade areas has been analyzed along with “the functioning 
of the town as a unit of local government in relation to rural com- 
munity areas.” The report concludes with suggested changes in 
town government advocated by officials and voters, and by the Joint 
Legislative Committee to recodify the town law; and the proposal 
of “incorporation of a new unit, the rural municipality.” The 
authors believe that the facts revealed by the study demonstrate that 
“a majority of towns do not sufficiently correspond to the natural 
social and economic groupings and the smaller towns are too small 
to support needed services and to furnish efficient and economical 
local government,” and that “some sort of rural municipality is 
needed.” Additional research into all phases of rural government 
is recommended. The Appendix carries the various questionnaires 
used to secure the data. 


2. Department of Rural Sociology, Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion of the South Dakota State College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts codperating with the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Brookings, South Dakota. Bulletin 274, 
Sept., 1932, 47 pp. 


_A. Paul H. Landis, South Dakota Town-County Trade Rela- 
tions, 1901 - 1931. 

This study of town-county trade relations as they have been af- 
fected by various cultural and geographical changes brings the fol- 
lowing interesting findings. Territorial distribution and density of 
population have been affected by rainfall and land booms. “The 
psychological over-stimulation of a land boom seems to have lead 
to a disregard of the natural factors in the distribution of shopping 
centers—and lead to an over-development of trading units.” How- 
ever, the improved means of transportation make the farmer less 
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dependent upon any particular town while the demand for manu- 
factured articles of many kinds makes him more dependent upon 
some town. Without the patronage of the farmer, the small trade 
center “is likely to disappear.” The taking on of urban modes of 
living by the farmer brings about a decline of the farm home as a 
self-sustaining and self-determining economical and social unit. 
“Large towns and cities will probably supersede small towns to 
quite a degree in Eastern South Dakota unless small towns can 
offer advantages that appeal to the new rural values.” The study 
points to a “growing realization on the part of both the farmer and 
the tradesman that the town is the farmer’s town.” “The focal 
position of rural income as a factor in industrial prosperity has been 
recognized as never before in American history.” Town and country 
interests are mutual. 


B. Another pamphlet by Paul H. Landis, The Growth and De- 
cline of South Dakota Trade Centers, 1901 - 1933, published by the 
Department of Rural Sociology, Agricultural Experiment Station of 
the South Dakota State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, 
Bulletin 279, April 1933, confirms the findings of the previous study 
(reviewed above). It calls attention to a fact brought out in the 
earlier report that a new type of chain store, that is, “retail branches 
of nationally known mail order houses, department stores, five and 
ten cent stores, and grocery stores, almost all of which are located 
in focal trade centers” had helped “to center people’s shopping tours 
in the larger trade centers.” The small center is much less per- 
manent than the large center. “All evidence indicates that the 
trade center with less than five business units is declining.” “There 
is no reason to believe that the small trade centers (under five busi- 
ness units) will very soon disappear; in fact they may not entirely 
disappear at all in South Dakota.” However, they suffer a de- 
cided decline in times of crisis. 


3. University of Wisconsin, Agricultural Experiment Station of 
the University of Wisconsin and the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture codperating, Research Bulletin 117, Sept. 1933, 37 pages. 


J. H. Kolb and R. A. Polson, Trends in Town-Country Relations. 
(With an introductory note by C. J. Galpin, of the U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture.) 

This pamphlet reviews and compares the conditions in twelve 
centers in Walworth County, studied first by Dr. Galpin. It was in 
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f connection with this earlier project that he defined the “rurban” com- 


munity. ‘The present study covers a sixteen-year period, 1913 to 
1929. There are two main sections of the present report, “Changing 


Service Areas” and “Changing Réle of Service Centers.” In the | 
Appendix are the Historical and Methodology Notes, references to 
other Town-Country Relation studies, and Suggestions for Future 
Studies. Some of the conclusions are as follows: “Rural or Town- 
Country Centers.—Towns or villages are increasingly becoming the 
main centers for many of the services required by country families. 
This tendency which was outlined in the previous study has con- 
tinued until now it can be said that town and country are uniting 
to form the larger rural community.” “Rurban centers have come 
Lt to be the real community centers.” “A real opportunity is at hand 
for those town-country community centers which are willing to 
) modernize and specialize their retail stores, banks and market ag- 
encies, and to equip and share (sharing both burden and benefit) 
i good schools, libraries, and recreation facilities.” “Urban centers 
taking the form of cities and metropolitan units are claiming more 
farm and also more village or town patronage for special merchan- 
dise, for specialized hospital and medical care, and for certain forms 
i of recreation.” “Running through the whole analysis is the thread 
of specialization and interdependence.” The authors point out the 
increasing interdependence of urban and rural centers upon each 
other, especially in economic matters of trade, food supplies, labor, 
but also in the social effects of interchange of ideas and attitudes. 
“Rural and urban are therefore increasingly part and parcel of a 
larger society.” 
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STUDIES IN THE FIELD OF SOCIAL WORK 


1. Ralph G. Hurlin, The Number and Distribution of Social 

Workers in the United States, Russell Sage Foundation, New York, 

i 1933, 11 pp. Price 10 cents. Reprinted, by permission from the 
iy Proceedings of the National Conference of Social Work, 1933. 


The first federal census of social workers classified in a separate 
category was taken in 1930. Although there are some omissions, the 
positions included cover most of those thought of as “social work.” 
Religious workers are classified separately, but some of these, such 
as those in the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A., really belong under the 
new heading. The Census gives a total of “Social and welfare 
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workers, 31,241; Religious workers, 31,290; Keepers of charitable 
and penal institutions, 15,020; Probation and truant officers, 4,270; 
and County agents, farm demonstrators, etc., 5,597.” The estimate 
of Walter M. West includes with the social and welfare workers, the 
probation and truant officers, and 500 keepers of charitable and penal 
institutions, a total of approximately 36,000. Because of the ex- 
clusions from the Census list of certain other occupational groups 
which might be classified with social workers, the author, Mr. Hurlin, 
estimates the total as perhaps 42,500 without the addition of 15,000 
or 16,000 public health nurses. 

The second part of the report gives briefly quantitative com- 
parisons of social workers with other professional or near-profes- 
sional groups, with the figure of 40,000 used for the former. The 
figures indicate that social workers are among the smaller groups, 
although when urban and rural distributions are compared, it de- 
veloped that “urban concentration is much the higher for social 
workers.” 


2. D. A. Thom, M.D., Guiding the Adolescent, U. S. Dept. of 
Labor, Children’s Bureau, pub. #225, 1933, 94 pages. (For sale by 
the Supt. of Documents, Washington, D. C., price 10 cents.) 


This pamphlet was prepared for parents to help them “under- 
stand the adolescent and... . guide him from childhood to 
healthy, happy adulthood.” It is written in readable style and dis- 
cusses such vital problems as physical growth and development; 
attitudes toward sex; adolescent and mental development; education; 
work; use of leisure; social conduct, including stealing and incor- 
rigibility; methods of evading reality, such as daydreaming, cheating, 
truancy, and drinking; companionship, friends, “crushes,” boy and 
girl relationships; and the needs of the parent. A brief bibliography 
is offered. 


3. Earle Edward Eubank, The Consequences of Unemployment 
in Cincinnati, A Report based on a case-study of 108 families, in 
1932. 31 pp. (Made at the request of the Ohio Unemployment 
Insurance Commission as a part of its report to Governor eorge 
White.) Pub. No. 2 of the Dept. of Sociology, University of Cincin- 
nati. (Reprinted from The Report of the Ohio Commission on 
Unemployment Insurance, January, 1933.) 


“The purpose of this study has been to obtain an intimate first-hand 
picture of the physical and mental consequences of unemployment, as 
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found in the lives of men, women, and children who are its unrespon- 
sible and helpless victims.” It was designed to be of service in deter- 
mining the policy of the state relative to unemployment insurance. 

In the summary and conclusion, it is stated that in this city of 
450,000 people “not less than 30,000 families received some form of 
material aid in 1932,—a ratio of 1 to almost every 4 1/2 residents.” 
Incomes of the white families studied had decreased 78 per cent; 
for the colored families, 83 per cent. Savings had been depleted; 
insurance has been borrowed on; loans have been secured from 
banks, loan companies, relatives and friends; many bills are unpaid; 
property and insurance have been forfeited; and reduction of ex- 
penditures has been carried to complete elimination for such things 
as medical and dental care, and recreation. In spite of extreme 
deprivations, there is still sharing with others “worse off.” 

A minority still have kept alive hope and faith. But for the 
majority, there was discouragement, humiliation, anxiety, even de- 
spair, loss of morale, personal demoralization, increased willingness 
to accept charity, loss of idealism and religious faith, and even oc- 
casionally the development of pathological disturbances. The 
author carries the results into the community and points out such 
adverse effects as loss of purchasing power, inability to pay obli- 
gations, the burden of support of dependents, the possibility of in- 
creased illness and even epidemics due to lowered vitality and re- 
sistance to disease through undernourishment, the possibility of 
violent outbreaks, and finally the lowered morale of the community 
as a whole. 

The forms used for collecting the data and instructions to visitors 
carrying on the study are included. 


4. Women without Work, a study of 1654 unemployed destitute 
women living alone in Philadelphia. Prepared by the Joint Com- 
mittee on Research of the Community Council of Philadelphia and 
the Pennsylvania School of Social Work. Publication No. 7, Janu- 
ary, 1934, 47 pages. Price 10 cents. 


One of the current problems of unemployment relief is how best 
may the unemployed woman who is alone be provided for. Many 
communities are struggling with this situation. Of the 1654 women 
studied, about half are over fifty years of age; more than a quarter, 
over sixty; and over nine per cent are above seventy years of age. 
Only nine per cent are less than thirty. Most of them are long-time 
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residents. In other words, these women are not transients or a 
migratory group. Over seventy per cent have been married. More 
than half of the entire group are widows; eighteen per cent are sepa- 
rated or divorced. Between one third and one fourth have no 
close relatives anywhere. About forty-three per cent had relatives, 
but they were aiding little, since many of them are also receiving i 
aid. Most of the women have been dependent for a considerable i 
period of time. Less than fifty per cent are employable. Many are Hi 
chronically or actually ill. The problem resolves itself into the | 





need for individual social treatment and care of the aged, ill, and 
unemployable women. at 

The recommendations include old age pensions; increased facilities Hi 
for the chronically ill; the development in Philadelphia of a con- i 
tinuing system of public relief (“prior to the organization of unem- lh 
ployment relief, Philadelphia was one of the few American com- i 
munities which did not make extensive provisions from public funds tl 
for the relief of those in need”); payment of rent; and the trans- Hh 
fer to the Philadelphia County Relief Board of the relief activities 
which the Young Women’s Christian Association and like agencies 
are maintaining for women in the older age groups. 
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Book Notes 


DURANTY REPORTS RUSSIA. By Watter Duranty. The 
Viking Press, New York, 1934, pp. xii+40l1. 

This book on Russian is unique. Articles by Duranty, one of the 
pre-eminent journalists and reporters who actually are well informed 
about Russia, have been selected and arranged by Gustavus 
Tuckerman, Jr., in such manner as to describe fairly and vividly the 
conditions that have prevailed there from 1921 to the present. The 
trends and changes under Lenin and Stalin, the New Economic 
Policy, the Five-Year Plans (First and Second), the collectivization 
program, and other significant developments of the last fifteen years 
in Russia are discussed and weighed with exceptional insight. There 
are valuable interviews with the leaders of the movement and inti- 
mate sketches dealing with the attitudes and reactions of the Russian 
people. The reader gains, no doubt, in sympathy for and under- 
standing of the objectives of the entire movement, although its 
weaknesses have not been slighted by the author. It is a dynamic 
and very human Russia that unfolds in these pages. J. E.N. 


ECONOMIC BASIS FOR THE AGRICULTURAL ADJUST- 
MENT ACT. By Morpecar Ezexiext and Louis H. Beau. 
United States Department of Agriculture, 1933, pp. 67. 


The writers, in discussing the recent economic changes in the 
United States draw particular attention to the fate of agriculture. 
The farmers’ share of the national income has declined and the 
buying power of agricultural products has fallen since 1921. Ac- 
cordingly, the farmer has suffered a serious disadvantage. But agri- 
culture cannot balance production and consumption after the manner 
of industrial concerns. Overproduction, moreover, not only fails to 
give food to those in poverty but, threatens to reduce the farmers 
themselves to a condition of poverty. This condition will, in time, 
lower general purchasing power and will prevent the return of pros- 
perity. Accordingly, the writers contend that the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act will prove helpful because it aims to balance pro- 
duction and consumption at a price level reputed to be fair to the 
interests of the farmer. G. B. M. 
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MOVIES AND CONDUCT. By Herbert Blumer. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1933, pp. xiv+-257. 

MOVIES, DELINQUENCY, AND CRIME. By Herbert Blumer 
and Philip M. Hauser. The Macmillan Company, New York, 
1933, pp. xiii-+-233. 

MOTION PICTURES AND THE SOCIAL ATTITUDES OF 


CHILDREN. By Ruth C. Peterson and L. L. Thurstone. 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 1933, pp. xvii+-73. 


THE SOCIAL CONDUCT AND ATTITUDES OF MOVIE FANS. 
By Frank K. Shuttleworth and Mark A. May. The Macmil- 
lan Company, New York, 1933, pp. v-+142. 


CHILDREN’S SLEEP. By Samuel Renshaw, Vernon L. Miller, 
and Dorothy P. Marquis. The Macmillan Company, New 
York, 1933, pp. xviii+242, 


Dr. Blumer’s study is based on “motion-picture autobiographies” 
secured from 634 university students, 481 college and junior college 
students, 583 high school students, 67 office workers, and 58 factory 
workers. A guidance sheet for the writing of motion-picture auto- 
biographies was developed. A number of interesting conclusions 
were made, for example: there is a conspicuous tendency for com- 
mercial motion pictures “to dull discrimination and to confuse judg- 
ments”; what may be intended as art in motion pictures is interpreted 
by a portion of the public as pornography; the power of motion pic- 
tures is “in their emotional effect”; for many young people of high 
school age, motion pictures define their réles, elicit and direct their 
impulses, and furnish a content to their emotional and ideational lives; 
and motion pictures contain so many “trimmings” that the effect 
of their idealistic endings is lost and the discrimination of the ob- 
server is confused. 

Blumer and Hauser sought the réle of motion pictures in the lives 
of delinquents and criminals, the effects of motion pictures on the 
inmates of correctional institutions, and the effects of “crime pictures” 
on non-delinquent young people. Among the findings were these: 
Forty-nine per cent of a group of criminals reported that the movies 
gave them the desire to carry a gun; 28 per cent, that the movies 
aroused in them the desire to practice “stick-ups”; 20 per cent, that 
the movies suggest ways of getting money easily. From 25 to 48 
per cent of the girls and women who are delinquents indicated that 
certain movies aroused in them desires for sex relations with men, 
and 25 per cent stated that they had engaged in such relations with 
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men “following the arousing of sex impulses by passionate love 
pictures.” On the other hand the deterrent influence of motion 
pictures is “not definite or consistent.” It is concluded that the 
deterrent effects are very short-lived and that “motion pictures have 
relatively little reformation value.” 


According to Peterson and Thurstone motion pictures “have defi- 
nite, lasting effects,” and in some cases, a cumulative effect on the 
attitudes of children. “The Birth of a Nation” changed the attitudes 
of children to “less favorable” toward Negroes. Moreover, this un- 
toward influence “was still definitely present eight months after the 
film was shown.” “All Quiet on the Western Front” made the 
children “less favorable” to war. Nineteen months after having seen 
the “Son of the Gods” the attitudes of children were found to be 
“more favorable” to the Chinese. 


Shuttleworth and May contrasted the attitudes of movie-going 
children and non-movie-going children at a number of points and 
found that the first group average lower deportment records, do on 
the average poorer work in their school subjects, are rated lower in 
reputation by their teachers, are rated lower by their classmates, 
are less codperative and less self-controlled, but are named more 
frequently “as best friends” by their classmates than are the second 
group. The first group seem to set greater value on “smart clothes 
and dressing well” than do the second group. The first are more 
interested in cowboys, popular actors, and chorus girls than are the 
second. The authors are convinced that the movies “are drawing 
children who are in some way maladjusted and whose difficulties 
are .... in fact much aggravated.” 


Renshaw, Miller, and Marquis studied three and one-half million 
minutes of sleep of 170 children to see whether or not motion pictures 
“produce effects which alter the pattern of sleep.” Fifty-nine 
different motion picture programs were utilized. Increases in mo- 
bility following attendance at movies “ranged from 0 to over 90 per 
cent.” Children under ten showed less effects than did those over 
ten. The influences are not limited to the night “following the view- 
ing the film.” Some films, it is concluded, disturb relaxed, recupera- 
tive sleep so much that if indulged in frequently “can be regarded 
as detrimental to normal health and growth.” 


These volumes, taken as a whole, and others that were reviewed 
in an earlier number of this Journal, constitute a commendable series 
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of research studies. They furnish more and better data concerning 
motion pictures than do nearly all previous studies of motion pictures 
put together. They set a high mark for codperative scientific re- 
search. E. S. B. 


THE CONQUEST OF A CONTINENT, By Mapison Grant. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1933, pp. XII+393. Price $3.00. 


In the Introduction to this book Henry Fairfield Osborn says, “The 
theme of the present work is that America was made by Protestants 
of Nordic origin and that their ideas about what makes true great- 
ness should be perpetuated,” but in a later paragraph he apparently 
repudiates the position of the author when he objects to the assump- 
tion that one race is superior or inferior to another. 

The book consists largely of an analysis of the “racial” make-up of 
the various states and of the United States at various stages in their 
history. These analyses are valuable and seem to be founded on in- 
tensive and painstaking study. The author also examines the racial 
composition of the Canadian population and estimates the percent- 
age of Nordic blood as slightly less than 60 per cent. One chapter 
entitled, “Our Neighbors on the South” deals with the racial history 
of Latin America. It includes a brief statement in respect to every 
important South American country. 


In view of the attitude of the writer, occasional characterizations 
of the Nordic people are difficult to understand. For example, he 
says, “Probably no more destructive human being has ever appeared 
on the world stage than the American pioneer with his axe and his 
rifle.” One wonders whether such destructiveness was desirable. 
Another gratuitous statement is the following: “The people of Indi- 
ana deserve recognition for the way they have preserved their heri- 
tage” as thought these “wonderful” people had made or could have 
made special efforts to keep out non-Nordics and to perpetuate a 
Nordic culture. Equally ludicrous is his suggestion that unemployed 
aliens be deported; and in a final chapter he charges America with 
the major part of “the duty of policing the world.” 

There are several minor errors. For example, Julian Dubuque is 
given the favored Anglo-Saxon name of “John,” and in one chapter 
the author uses antiquated infant mortality statistics as though they 
applied at the present time. The value of the book lies, not in its 
philosophy, but in its historical features. G. B. M. 
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SOCIAL CASE WORK: An Outline for Teaching with Annotated 
Case Records and Sample Course Syllabi. Edited by Mary 
A. Cannon and Philip Klein. Columbia University Press, New 
York, 1933, pp. vii+-627. 


Because of the high professional repute of its authors and advi- 
sory committee this volume will have wide circulation among social 
workers and teachers. The character of the case materials and the 
approach to case work can be indicated by reviewing briefly two of 
the five extended case records included in the text. 

Edward Stone, a middle-aged mechanic who suffered a head in- 
jury, developed personality traits which made it very difficult 
to continue living with his family. After successful medical treat- 
ment he was moved to a rural convalescent home in which he made 
satisfactory social adjustment, but when returned to his family he 
did not readjust himself to it and was subsequently removed from it. 
The medical data are very complete; on the other hand, the record 
contains no social analysis of the family tensions, though consider- 
able data are given upon which to base such an analysis. However, 
intimate first-hand stories of the parties to the family conflict were 
not secured. The workers seem to have taken for granted the de- 
velopment in the man of a “traumatic constitutional factor” which 
relieved them of further responsibility for social diagnosis and treat- 
ment of the family situation. The record shows clearly the ways in 
which the social case worker can be of assistance to the doctor in 
the solution of medical problems but indicates no unique professional 
role which the worker, as such, can play in such cases. 

Eleanor Meyer is a ten-year-old spoiled girl, whose adoptive 
father is widowed and remarried when Eleanor was seven. She be- 
comes the storm center of family tensions and develops behavior 
difficulties. Responsibility for diagnosis and treatment falls primari- 
ly upon the psychiatrist with some assistance from the social worker, 
who is called upon to carry out the treatment which he determines 
upon. Much technique could be learned from the record were it 
differently recorded. For example, we are told (p. 184): “The 
natural regression [of Eleanor], after having been the center of af- 
fection and attention, to a more infantile level, was explained [to the 
step-mother].” While much of the content of the interview is sub- 
sequently recorded we may ask: “Were these the actual words and ex- 
pressions used to the step-mother? If not, just what did the worker 
say and how did she go about explaining such a complex and ab- 
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struse psychoanalytic idea to the step-mother? Technique is all- 
important to the learner at just such points as this and is lost sight 
of almost completely when the third-person form of recording is 
employed. 

The sections dealing with the content of the courses on case work 
and on interviewing are disappointing. They seem to make little 
use of a great deal of material on personality and family relations 
which the social sciences have recently contributed, aside from the 
contributions of psychiatric material and points of view. Just as 
medicine draws on all the basic social sciences, so social work as it 
becomes truly professional can be expected to utilize the findings of 
a wider range of social sciences than now seems to be the case if we 
are to judge from this volume. 

The teaching comments are interlarded throughout the case ma- 
terials. From the students’ point of view this is rather awkward. 
This method is apt to discourage independent reactions, both of 
teachers and students, and tends to limit their thinking to just those 
case work principles and points of view which the authors of the 
textbook espouse. Perhaps some method of frequent references to 
the scientific literature would help solve this difficulty. E. F. Y. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ADOLESCENCE. By Kari C. 
Garrison. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 1934, pp. xxi+-337. 
Adolescence, that period marked by a fluidity of physical, mental, 
and emotional changes, is viewed in this new book by Professor 
Garrison in the light of the more recent psychological findings. The 
physical and mental development of the adolescent and his prob- 
lems form the basis of the discussion. The author, in his treatment 
of the personality of the adolescent, wisely emphasizes the many 
variables such as maturity, sex, habit systems, health, and present 
attitude which must be considered in the final emergence of the 
personality in any particular concrete social situation. Probably 
no more interesting phases of the study of personality presents itself 
than during this youthful period, a period characterized by energetic 
emotional drives and disturbances. Consequently, the book is most 
stimulating in its discussions of the growth of personality caught in 
the many complex emotional states of this period. Because of the 
rapid survey method adopted, the book lacks those intimate per- 
sonal case histories of adolescents which if they had been included 
would have considerably enhanced its value. M. J. V. 
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COSMOPOLITAN CONVERSATION. The Language Problems 
of International Conferences. By Herbert Newhard Shenton. 
Columbia University Press, New York, 1933, pp. xviii+-803. 


When people from all over the world come together to confer on 
matters of general interest, not necessarily on items of politics or 
government, but more essentially on phases of arts and sciences or 
concerning specific problems of social welfare, the situation fulfills 
the meaning of cosmopolitan conversation as discussed in this book. 
The laymen might have sensed the difficulties due to multiplicity of 
languages, but the author and his staff have presented here a clear 
and extremely valuable study of communication in international con- 
ferences. The fact that there were 4,717 such conferences between 
1840-1931, of which 2,018 have occurred since the World War, shows 
the background for the study. There are several comprehensive 
tables that classify and compare the nationals participating in con- 
ferences, the subject matter of the conferences, the relative importance 
of many countries and cities and languages in international confer- 
ences. The discussion relating to the need for a single international 
language, whether it be Esperanto or any other auxiliary language, 
is quite unbiased. The author shows that there is considerable in- 
terest in that problem, but practice has tended towards trilingual and 
multilingual usage, which but adds to difficulties that hamper world 
peace and world understanding. The book is excellent and most 
timely and may be profitably read for its statement of problems and 
the interpretation of trends, as well as consulted for a wealth of basic 
data collected from 1,415 private and semipublic conferences held 
between 1923 and 1931. J.E.N. 
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I WENT TO PIT COLLEGE. By Lauren Gilfillan. The Viking 
Press, New York, 1934, pp. 288. 


I Went To Pit College is a novel in form only; in reality, it is 
Lauren Gilfillan’s story of her sojourn in a Pennsylvania mining town 
during a strike. What makes the account important is the straight- 
forward simplicity with which Miss Gilfillan relates the tragedies 
which happen to miners’ families in times of industrial crises. Pic- 
tures from Les Miserables and A Night’s Lodging are no more vital 
than those which appear in this dramatization of poverty. 

Running through its pages, the scenes reveal groups of young 
communists in meetings, youngsters begging food in Pittsburgh 
streets, barrack-like soup kitchens, rough interiors of miners’ shacks, 
picket lines of half-dressed young girls, scabs at work in dank mine 
shafts, a butterfly coated with gray dust! As an intimate picture 
of the life of the lowly and submerged, it is supremely impressive in 
its tragic implications. If one wishes to really know why red terror 
lifts its ugly head, here may be found the answer. 

It is well that Miss Gilfillan does not attempt to tell how such situa- 
tions came to be or what shall be done about them. She has done an 
effective bit of reporting. The depravity, the sordidness, and the 
degradation of Coal—what a blot on the ’scutcheon! Well, life is 
like that now in a mining town. The most striking description in the 
book portrays the author’s emergence from the coal shaft after a 
day’s work: “At last Idrew near. .... Pale beams of sun lit up the 
coaly earth, lapped at my feet. I began torun..... At first I was 
dazzled, blinded. .... For the first time, I was conscious of the sun 
as a tangible substance. ... . A holy oil annointing me, a yellow 
water flowing over my body.” M. J. V. 





Social Photoplay Notes 


Eskimo, based on Peter Freuchen’s book of explorations among the 
Eskimos, uses Eskimo players acting in Eskimo territory. Mala, 
the leading character, is a true star. Beautiful shots of Arctic scenery 
and life are many. The photography is excellent. Exciting scenes 
involving many dangers that are frequently experienced by Eskimos 
are numerous and well handled, for example, the walrus hunt and 
the caribou hunt. In filming the story that runs through the play 
the principle of indirect suggestion is utilized to advantage, leaving 
most of the worst experiences to be filled in by the observer. 

The photoplay discloses a rather wide range of culture patterns of 
Eskimos. It shows the igloo-pattern of life, the gaunt struggle for 
existence that the Eskimos face, and the sheer reliance at times on 
the sea for food and protection against starvation. The tremendous 
importance of keeping one’s word, of dependability in human rela- 
tionships, or simple honesty is effectively shown throughout the play. 
The greatest sin among the Eskimos is failure to keep one’s promises, 

Another contribution of the photoplay is found in the striking 
contrasts that are exhibited between the Eskimo’s culture and the 
Caucasian’s culture. It is in these contrasts that misunderstandings, 
ill will, and strife develop between Eskimos and white traders and 
officials. The sampling of food before it is offered to visitors, the 
custom of loaning wives, the practice of greeting one another by 
rubbing noses, the avoidance of the use of the personal pronoun are 
some of the culture traits that are indicated in the play. Here and 
there a glimpse is given of the beginning of the acculturation process, 
for example, when Mala learns to shake hands or a Canadian police- 
man “catches on” to the meanings of the Eskimo’s moral codes. 
Altogether high praise can be accorded this photoplay on account of 
its photography, its apt use of social psychology, its depicting of the 
life and customs of an interesting people, its revelation of culture 
traits in an unbiased way, and its meaningful interpretation of 
culture contrasts. E. S. B. 











